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The World’s Boulevard 


(See Foreign Affairs) 
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Amazing new development 


means NEW LIFE for your car 


HAT KIND of car do you like to 
drive? One that responds with 
split-second eagerness to the touch 
of your toe on the gas pedal? One 
that charges up hills like a colt and 
gets away like a greyhound .. . but 
consumes gas and oil as sparingly as 
a miser eats caviar? 
Then you'll be interested in the 
new Koppers K-Spun Piston Rings 


AMERICAN 
HAMMERED 


PISTON RINGS 


that put just that kind of new life 
and pep into your car. 

These amazing rings are made by 
a spinning process that creates a 
wonderful new type of piston ring 
metal, basically stronger and tougher 
than ordinary piston ring materials 

~a metal that’s twice as strong, four 
times as resistant to combustion shock, 
many times more wear resistant. 

And here’s the pay-off: Koppers 
K-Spun Piston Rings are guaranteed 
not to breuk for the life of your engine! 
A bold guarantee indeed, consider- 


ing the increasing breakage in piston 
rings encountered in today’s higher 
compression engines. 

Go to your garageman today for a 
motor check-up. Ask him about 
Koppers K-Spun Piston Rings. Get 
him to tell you the whole story of 
how they mean new life for your car. 
And meanwhile, send for a free copy 
of our booklet of tips on how to get 
the best service out of your car. 
Koppers Company, Inc., Piston 
Ring Department, 1525 Hamburg 
Street, Baltimore 3, Md. 














In newspapers, magazines and matches? 
Boxes, bags and books? Or some other way? 


Yes, the average American used 333 
pounds of paper products in 1949! 


The puffing paper mills of the U.S. and 
Canada roll out a truly prodigious amount 
of paper in every conceivable weight and 
texture—26-million tons annually. 


In 1949 a single U.S. newspaper used 
enough newsprint to stretch to the moon 
18 times! Yet, while some 24-billion copies 
of books, magazines and newspapers are 
published each year, paper used in print- 
ing and publishing consumes only about 
33% of the industry’s output. 


The remainder goes into boxes, bags, 
writing papers, wrapping papers, specialty 
papers, building board and paper, and 
containers to package everything from 
cement to cinnamon cookies. 


“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 





“How will you have 
your 333 lbs. of paper this year, 


Wood pulp, from which paper is made, 
is also used to make molded wood prod- 
ucts, tire cord, rayon, cellophane and other 
synthetics. 

The industry’s deep-rooted interest in 
woodland conservation is evidenced by the 
planting of millions of seedlings every 
year, its scientific growth of trees as a 
crop, and its broad educational activities. 

Continuing research, guided and encour- 
aged by forward-looking management, is 
largely responsible for the paper industry’s 
achievements. Today’s research objectives 
include new uses for pulp and paper, im- 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


sir?” 


proved quality, lower costs, and wider 
by-product salvage. 

The pulp and paper industry may well 
be proud of its plants, its products, and 
its progress. 

Industrial progress, in turn, springs 
from industrial profits. For out of profits, 
companies build new factories, buy mod- 
ern tools and equipment, provide more 
jobs, and pay a return on the capital 
which is so essential to the continuing 
industrial develop- 
ment of America. 
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To the $5,000 Man who wants to make $10,000 or more a year 


A year goes by quickly—so quickly that 
the average man is not discouraged to find 
himself at the end just about where he was 
at the beginning. 


But, suddenly, middle-age arrives; he 
awakes to the startling realization that he 
has been trapped by mediocrity . . . by 
half-way success. 


The big jobs and big salaries which only 
yesterday seemed possible of accomplish- 
ment now appear remote and unobtainable. 
The future that held great promise no longer 
exists. 


Look back over your own business career. 
Have you made as much progress as you are 
capable of making? Are you adding to your 
knowledge of business fundamentals each 
day? Or are you, too, lying back contentedly 
waiting for the success that will never come? 


Men who sincerely want to get out of the 
“trap” can turn to the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute with great hope. Over a period of 
thirty-nine years, the Institute has re-kindled 
the ambitions of thousands of men, and has 
enabled them to turn their dreams of success 
into actual achievements. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Dept. 726. 71 West 23rd Street 


In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 

Dept. 726, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 

“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 


Send for “Forging Ahead in Business” 

It is one of the fascinating delights of 
business to see what a single year can do in 
the lives of ambitious men working under 
systematic guidance. The Institute works no 
miracles, but it does provide a program so 
complete and scientific that each day carries 
subscribers closer to their goal. 

That program is outlined in a 64-page 
booklet aptly titled “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness”. It was written for mature men only; 
men who seek—not a magic formula— but 
a sound, realistic appreach to the problems 
they face in trying to improve their posi- 
tions and increase their incomes. 

There is no charge for “Forging Ahead in 
Business” for the simple reason that it is 
worth only what you make it worth. Some 
men glance through it, and toss it aside. 
Others have found a fortune in its pages. 

If you are willing to devote one short 
evening to the study of a plan that has 
meant rapid progress to thousands of execu- 
tives, send for “Forging Ahead in Business” 
today. Fill out and return the coupon 
below; your complimentary copy will be 
mailed to you promptly, 
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LETTERS 
Queen Mary 


As one American who yields to none in his 
admjration for the British royal family, I can’t 
praise too highly your glowing, moving trib- 
ute to a royal lady who was once described 
“as one of the few wholly admirable figures 
of our time.” Bravo. 





ELEEN W. Loturop 
West Chester, Pa. 


PWhen I was a little girl in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, my governess took me to an affair 
to which we were fortunate enough to have 
obtained invitations. The Duke and Duchess 
of York were to open a new wing at the 
Longmore Hospital, Edinburgh. It was then 
I first saw Princess May, as we then called 
her, the subject of your fine article 
on Queen Mary. 

. . . We children were very much excited 
about this and I remember her clearly. She 
appeared to be tall and willowy . . . I spe- 
cially remember her hair . . . the color of 
gold . . . and arranged in front in numerous 
little curls. On the golden head she wore a 
tiny toque of purple violets . . . I can under- 
stand why George always insisted his wife 
must wear a hat that would show her hair ... 


KATHARINE Murpock Davis 
Siloam Springs, Ark. 


The Winnah: 


I took in my first Kentucky Derby last 
week and I lost two bucks on Oil Capital on 
a poor hunch. From now on I'm sticking with 
John Lardner and his fearless predictions. 
Congratulations Mr. Lardner on_ picking 
Middleground [NEwsweex, May 8]. You 
are about the only. expert who did. 


Russ JANSON 
Oxford, Ohio 


Thank the astute equine sagacity of 
NEWSWEEK’s ace sports seer Jonathan 
Lardner for this bi-fin subscription. Profits 
from his correct prediction in the seventh 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Developments by RCA scientists have made Television part of family life in homes of all incomes. 


by research ts Releuision to mere purses 


Remember when television was “just 
around the corner,” and guesses at re- 
ceiver cost ranged to thousands of dol- 
lars? Came reality, and pessimists were 
wrong. Home television sets were rea- 
sonable, grew more so year by year. 
One factor has been research at RCA 
Laboratories. For example: In 1949, RCA 
scientists perfected the glass-and-metal pic- 
ture tuhe—so adaptable to mass production 
that savings of 30% in tube cost were made. 
Again, these scientists and development 
engineers learned how to replace complex 





parts with less costly, and more efficient 
materials, A third contribution was the use 
of versatile multiple-purpose tubes—so that 
one could do the work of several! 

Most important, the savings effected by RCA 
scientists have been quickly passed on to you, 
the consumer. RCA Laboratories is known as a 
great center of radio, television, and electronic 
research. It is indeed an institution which fits 
RCA products into more purses! 


See the latest in radio, television, and electron- 
ics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 W. 49th St., 
N. Y. Admission is free. Radio Corporation of 
America, RCA Building, Radio City, N. Y. 





New RCA Victor 16-inch television 
receiver, a leader in the 1950 line. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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 —_— you use tubing... 


Wherever you use tubing, for all-round better 
performance just check on famous Bundyweld 
(EY Tubing. For no other tubing is made like 
Bundyweld. 
From fabrication to finished product, Bundy- 
weld gives advantages no other tubing can 
promise, often including major savings in cost. 
Sweet music to any manufacturer! 


Just note the Bundyweld highlights below. 


BUNOYWELDS SUPER FOR BRAKE LINES IN CARS; 
/T RESISTS THE FATIGUE FROM BOTH SHIMMIES AND JARS. 


Every sleek new automobile rolling off the assembly lines today 
averages about 20 different parts of rugged Bundyweld Tubing. 
Of those same cars, 95% have hydraulic brake line systems of 
Bundyweld, too! What better evidence of the strength, durability 
and high fatigue endurance limit Bundyweld can assure in your 
applications, too? 


WE TAKE A FLAT STRIP. ROLL IT TWICE ALL ITS LENGTH; 
GET A DOUBLE-WALLED TUBING THATS FAMOUS FOR STRENGTH. 


Secret of Bundyweld’s amazingly long list of fea- 
tures is its special, patented construction. It’s 
double-walled from a single strip, the only 
tubing of its kind. Put it in that tough spot in 
yopr design, structural or functional applications. 
Bundyweld can stand the gaff! 










WHY senor ELE 4 ee 
CAN’T BE BEAT 5/4’ 0.D. 











» 








First, a single strip of basic metal, rolled twice around into a tube of passed through a furnace. Bonding Bundyweld . . . double-walled and 
coated with a bonding metal, is... uniform thickness, then ... metal fuses with basic metal, presto— brazed through 360° of wall contact. 






















MACHINE IT OR BEND IT, SWAGE IT OR FLARE IT; 
FOR SMOOTH, EASY HANDLING You JUST CANT COMPARE IT / 


With all its sturdiness, Bundyweld is easy to.cut, machine, form 
or join. It bends more readily and takes more bending without 
collapsing or weakening structurally. Your tip-off to faster, 
smoother fabrication and lowered costs of tubular frames, re- 
frigerant lines, beer coils, radiant heating systems, or a product 
you may be designing that happens to need a better tubing. 






WO LEAKS UNDER STRESS IM YOUR LINES OR YOUR COUS; 
BUNDYWELDS PERFECT FOR GASES ANO OILS. 


High resistance to pressure your big must? Bundyweld 
is still your tubing! Halogen vapor leak detector tests, 

. accurate for 1/100 of an ounce leak per year, give 
? honors to Bundyweld for leakproof performance. It’s 
double-walled and brazed through 360° of wall con- 
tact. Virtually never a chance of a leak! 


$O, make it a point to find out today 
How your use of Bundyweld really can pay. 
Be it nickel or steel or Monel, you will find 
No other tubing so soundly designed. 





FREE! Write today for new 20-page, illus- 
trated booklet on Bundyweld Tubing, its 
properties, uses and how it can be fabri- 
cated, plus helpful information that may 
steer you to a profitable application of 
Bundyweld in your product. For your free 
copy, or queries on any possible use of 
Bundyweld, just call or write: 

Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 


7 oti \\ 
EVERY INCH WE PRODUCE GETS A WHOLE FLOCK OF CHECKS \ 
FOR FREEDOM FROM SCALING AND OTHER DEFECTS. 





to amazingly close tolerances. No scaling! Coating, inside and 
out, is always smooth, clean, bright. Your inspection processes 
can be pared to a minimum, without delays for rejects. Still 
more Bundyweld savings for you. 


-| Bundyweld Tubing 


DOUBLE-WALLED FROM A SINGLE STRIP 


Bundy Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Cambridge 42, Mass.: Austin-Hastings Co.,Inc., 226 Binney St. @ Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga 
Bank Bidg. * Chicago 32, Ill.: Lapham-Hickey Co., 3333 W. 47th Place e Elizabeth, New Jersey: A.B. Murray Co., Inc., Post Office Box 476 e = — wPhilad: 3, Penn.: 
| Rutan & Co., 404 Architects Bidg. * San 10, Calif.: Pacific Metals Co., Ltd., 3100 19th St. + Seattle 4, Wash.: Eagle Metals Co., 3628 E. Marginal Way 
° Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada: Alloy Metal Sales, Ltd., 881 Bay St. ae Bundyweld nickel and Monel tubing is sold by distributors of nickel and nickel alloys in principal cities, 


f) Bundyweld’s wall thickness and concentricity are steadily held 
* 








Above: Home Model Hammond Organ, used in more homes than any other organ — one, 





of a complete line of 2-manval-and-pedal church and home organs starting at $1285*. 


ous fo command - 


a Hammond Organ for as little as 12857 


When you sit down and play your own 
Hammond Organ, you experience a sense 
of fulfillment that is completely new. 

At the moment your mood may call for 
the music of the strings. Another time it 
may be the woodwinds or the reeds whose 
shadings meet your fancy. No matter, all 
these and many other voices are at your 
command on your Hammond Organ. 

For this is the world’s most versatile 
organ, ready always with a wealth of tone 
and color to give richness and freshness to 
everything you play. 

Prices start at $1285*— 

less than many fine pianos! 
You needn’t wait longer. The cost of a 
Hammond Organ is small—even less than 
you'd pay for many fine pianos. And liberal 
terms are available through most dealers. 

In less than a month you can learn 

to play the Hammond Organ! 

A knowledge of music isn’t necessary. In 


FIAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC'S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


fact, you need never have played before at 
all. But in less than a month you can learn 
to play at least half a dozen simple pieces 
of music on your Hammond Organ. It’s 
easier than you imagine, for thousands of 
owners have already done it. 


A Hammond Organ for your home! 
There are several models of the Hammond 
Organ. One will fit beautifully into your 
living room, whatever the size of the room. 
Installation is just a matter of plugging 
into an electric outlet—and you're ready to 
play. And there are no worries about tun- 
ing, for the Hammond Organ is the only 
organ in the world that never needs tuning.t 


Clip and mail the coupon today! 
Visit your dealer where you can hear and 
play the Hammond Organ. Spend an hour 
with music’s most glorious voice, proved by 
years of service in homes and churches 
throughout the world. For more details and 
your dealer’s name, mail coupon now. 














1 
Hammond Instrument Company ; 
4207 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois ; dened 
Without obligation, please send me information on the following j CHURCH MODEL, used in 
Hammond Organ models: : more than 18,000 churches. 
0 Spinet Model ( Church Model 1 p~ >" Bebe Bae  fR-aste 
x0 pedal keyboard and an 
(0 Home Model [{ Concert Model ; additional tPedal Solo Unit, 
tunable to preference by 
En : che coganist. 
ERI. x cvxenenecesscessneennnenrestmmetennntstntnennnearnatetnienentbannen ' *f. 0. b. Chicago. Prices include 
Federal excise tax which is 
City P. O. Zone........State 5} rebated to churches. 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
race at Churchill Downs last Saturday are 
paying for it... 
Matr MILeTIcH 
Bloomington, Ind. 


PSure love that man John Lardner. Please 
make every effort to preserve and protect 
him through at least one more Derby Day. 


Joseru P. Hayes 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Thanks to John Middleground Lardner, 
my subscription is paid for years. 


F. F. STaNpIForD 
Baltimore, Md. 


Like Father... 


In the case of Ronald Howard, it is cer- 
tainly true to say like father, like son. At first 
I thought that the picture you ran of Ronald 





Culver 


Ronald and Leslie Howard 


in the review of the movie “Bond Street” in 
the April 17 issue, was his father, the late 
Leslie Howard. They sure look alike. 


DANIEL J. BuCKLEY 
Elmont, L. L, N. Y. 


On Milton Caniff 


I would like to take this opportunity to 
congratulate you on the very fine article 
which appeared in your April 24 edition on 
Milton Caniff. It was quite interesting to read 
Mr. Caniff’s history and I certainly appreciate 
NewsweEeEx’s taking the opportunity of giving 
his readers more detail. I, myself, am an avid 
follower of Steve Canyon and found the ma- 
terial very interesting. Again, my sincere 
congratulations for a fine job of reporting. 

Epwarp M. Parks 

Chester Depot, Vt. 


Needless to say—I enjoy Newsweex. It has 
become my favorite news magazine and the 
one which I read from cover to cover. It may 
interest you to know that this is the first letter 
I have ever written in protest of anything but 
your write-up of Milton Caniff really got me 
hot under the collar. Admittedly, he is a fine 
storyteller. But he could use his God-given 
talents to far more advantage than he does 
at present 


Mrs. JEwWELL A. MONAGHAN 
Chicago, Ill. 


Tri, Tri Again 
I was quite perturbed by the use of a most 


improper word, “triphibious,” in your article 
[NEwswEEKk, May 8] describing recent air- 


Newsweek, May 22, 1950 
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Or dads,tor fads, or YOU_ 


revolutionary new VOM elo electric shaver 















@ Because it gives slick, quick shaves 
with no breaking-in period required jes 
because it’s quiet and hasa “velvet touch” 
. .. because it’s built for years of trouble- 
free service, the NorELco Electric Shaver 
is one gift that keeps on giving pleasure and 
complete satisfaction. And you get these 
smooth results because of the NORELCO 
Electric Shaver’s exclusive rotary action! 

Precision-made in Holland with true 
Dutch thoroughness by Philips, world- 
famous electronic manufacturers. Thou- 
sands sold at $22.50. Now, a real bargain 
at the devaluation price of $16.50. 












SN 





@ self-sharpening... gives smooth, close shaves every 
time 






















designed 


for a better shave! 


3] 620 


AC-DC in fine leather 
traveling case 


@ quiet, vibrationless...simple in construction, easy 
to. clean 















@ fits the palm...lightweight...lies naturally flat 
on the face 








@ rotary action... cuts whiskers no matter how they lie 


@ no pull, no burn, no break-in 







@ real brush-type motor... self-starting; warranted 
against defects; local service when necessary 







Buy today from your favorite store. If inconvenient, order 
direct from NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC., Dept. SG-5, 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. AC-DC, $16.50; AC only, 
$15.50. In Canada: PHILIPS INDUSTRIES, LTD., Leaside, Toronto. 


be Ht Lady Noretco Electric Razor, the new feminine 


way to neater underarm and leg grooming. 











Westinghouse 
Air Conditioning 








0. good way to build up your sales 
is to have a pleasantly cool store 
in which your prospect will linger 
until he has made his choice. You 
can get this comfort with Westing- 
house Air Conditioning. And, with 
the compact, “packaged” UNITAIRE, 
even smaller stores can obtain the 
inviting atmosphere that goes with 
a comfortable showroom. Look for 
the local Westinghouse Air Con- 
ditioning Distributor listed in your 
classified telephone directory. He 
has full information on the UNITAIRE 
that will meet your requirements, 
no matter what your business. 
Or, write for folder SM-5206 

to Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, Sturtevant Div., 

214 Damon Street, Hyde 


Park, Boston 36, Mass. d 


YOU CAN BE SURE...iF iTS 


Westinghouse 

















LETTERS 
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borne operations in North Carolina. Even a 
person with only a cursory knowledge of 
Greek would be aware of the derivation of 
“amphibious,” “amphi’—two and “bios”— 
life. Yet you insist upon mutilating that fine 
prefix. Why not use the word “tribious” to 
convey the desired connotation? Your writer 
should, however, not be too disturbed by his 
academic blunder since the most eloquent 
statesman but poor philologist, Mr. Churchill, 
was guilty of the same error on one or two 
occasions in the past. 


G. PALMER MurpPHuy 
New York City 


Triphibious! Am as curious as the dickens to 
learn the derivation of this one. Is it Latin, 
Greek, or Esperanto? Would appreciate your 
explanation in any language. 
HELEN FOWLER 
Detroit, Mich. 


NEWSWEEK copyreaders and researchers 
were quite as disturbed as Mr. Murphy 
and Miss Fowler by the perverted etymology 
of “triphibious.” But they could not battle 
such giants as Winston Churchill and the 
United States Defense Department who are 
putting into the language an easily under- 
standable, though illegitimately derived, 
word for combined land, sea, and air mil- 
itary operations. 


Kid Quintuplets: A record-breaker in the goat world? 





é Ps 3 
Kansas City Star 


Kids, Just Kids 


In your issue of April 24 I note a picture 
of four kids, which isn’t too rare a happening 
in the goat world, as records will prove. | 
had a goat in 1945 which gave birth to 
» ee 

Paut H. GrinDINGER 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Wise Appointment 


While we are all prone to criticize when 
our government officials make inept or ill- 
considered appointments, I think the least 
we could do is to congratulate those same 
officials when they do make a wise and good 
selection. President Truman recently ap- 
pointed Mr. W. Stuart Symington as chair- 
man of the National Security Resources 
Board, one of the most vital committees in 
Washington as far as our national economic 
health and security are concerned. If you do 
not already know ... he is a successful busi- 
ness man and executive, of sound economic 
judgment, and is a fearless and resourceful 
statesman who gave up his business career 
for service to his country. In that respect 
he is probably more truly an “industrial 
statesman” than others who have been ac- 
corded this title. . . 


J. F. CarLanp 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Going Groat! 


( because it gives more value ) 
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Lhy a you hear So many owners praising MERCURY 7 
* Stop by your dealers_and take one for a dive. 
Goulll get your answer ih a hurry. Wherever you head rt, MERURY handles feather-light— 
. “des velvet-smooth. So relaxing, so quiet you hardly 
know you're moving— but brother, you are / 












HEN a car’s as popular as Mercury 

‘ today, you know it’s got to be good 
«+. a mighty good value for your money! 

{ And owners say that it is! For this big 
Mercury is better than ever in everything! 





Better in styling! Better in comfort! Better in economy 
and performance—with ‘‘Hi-Power Compression’’ in 
exclusive V-type, 8-cylinder Mercury engine which 
won the Grand Prize in the Famed Grand Canyon 
Economy Run! 

So drive the big-new 1950 Mercury! It’s better 
than ever to own Mercury today! 


Your wife will love. MERRY, too. /és so Better than ever for you —New 
» Cay to park__so beautitil, inside and 


out. And you'll both tind MERCURY valve 
better than ever’! 
MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 














































Mithe Leger 


Swift’s Home Economist, 
tells you 


HOW TO MAKE THE 
MOST OF A ROAST 








BUY YOUR STANDING RIB ROAST 
a day or two before you plan to use 
it. Have your meat dealer remove 
the short ribs and cut into 3” pieces. 
Store the roast, lightly covered, in 
the refrigerator and serve the short 
ribs for a first night family treat. 


BRAISED SHORT RIBS with vege- 
tables: Season ribs; brown in hot fat. 
Add a little water; cover; cook slowly 
or bake in mod. oven (350°F.) 1% to 
2 hrs. Add salted vegetables—small 
onions, quartered carrots and pota- 
toes—and more liquid, a little at a 
time, as needed. Cover; continue 
cooking until vegetables are tender. 
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PERFECT ROAST BEEF takes smart 
buying (a Swift brand name is your 
best guide) and careful cooking. This 
way reduces shrinkage, preserves 
juices and flavor: Place standing rib 
roast fat side up in an open pan. 
Bake in slow oven (325°F.). A 6 to 8 
lb. roast takes about 22 min. per lb. 
for rare, 26 min. for med., 33 min. 
for well done. Spiced peach halves 
are anattractive, good-to-eat garnish. 
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For Your Information 


PRESS CONFERENCE: Out of the recent convention of 
the American Newspaper Publishers Association have 
come plans for the first New York meeting of the Inter- 
American Press Conference. Dedicated to the development 
of mutual understanding between publishers and news- 
paper executives on both sides of 
the Equator, the organization is pre- 
paring for a fall gathering. In the 
meantime, we've asked Harry B. 
Murkland, Newsweex’s Hemi- 
sphere Affairs editor and a member 
of the conference’s managing com- 
mittee, for an idea of the activities 
which concern the group. Murkland 
says it is interested, for one thing, 
in resisting any infringement on the 
press as it has been established and 
maintained in a democracy, whether it be the United 
States or Latin American variety. Having been banned in 
a South American country on more than one occasion, 
NEwswEEK will follow Inter-American with interest. 





‘PLANT MEDICINE: After four months of research 


Marguerite Clark, NEwsweex’s Medicine editor, has pro- 
duced the first comprehensive report we've seen on in- 
dustrial health programs in this country. She was 
rather astonished to find at the outset that no standard 
work existed on such an important subject. And so the 
story was compiled from hundreds of varied sources which, 
added up, reveal some startling statistics. For instance, 
of the 60,000,000 workers in America, 1,000,000 are out 
sick each week. Mrs. Clark regrets that space limitations 
made it impossible to do justice to all companies which 
have their own health programs, but you'll find a number 
of them described in the story beginning on page 46. 


ROVING REPORTS: Walter Fitzmaurice, NEwsweex’s 
White House correspondent, figures he has traveled 
roughly 70,000 miles with Mr. Truman, starting with the 
first inaugural. The current jaunt to Spokane (see page 19) 
is Fitz’s third trip across the continent. He has also accom- 
panied the President on air trips to Independence, Key 
West, Mexico City, and side journeys by train and car 
through the Midwest and New England ... Bureau Chief 
Loren Carroll trudged around the streets of Paris for a week 
suggesting shots to a photographer for the picture parade 
in this issue (see below). Included in thé huge batch of 
photos sent to New York was one of a beaten Carroll 
plodding home to lunch, evidence of his active attention to 
the assignment ... Incidentally, this has been an unusually 
busy week for Newsweek's European bureaus. Don’t miss 
their detailed background report on the French proposal 
for the integration of European heavy industry (page 26). 


THE COVER: This summer thousands of Americans will 
visit Paris, and nearly every one of them will linger for a 
moment at one of the famous sidewalk terrace cafés on the 
Champs-Elysées. In the belief that readers would much 
rather look at pictures of Paris than 
read about it, Newsweek, for the 
first time, presents as the cover 
story a gallery of photos. The pic- 
ture preview of what Americans 
will see and do when they arrive in 
the beautiful city on the banks of 
the Seine begins on page 38 (photo 
by Earl Leaf from Guillumette). 








They Beat The Mosguit To a Wedd ena 


Construction equipment rusting in the jungles . . . locomotives mired in 
mud... laborers’ huts rotted to their foundations — all memorials to men 
who tried to build the Panama Canal and failed because of yellow fever 
and malaria. Before the United States undertook construction, it 
prepared for the safety of the men on the job. War was waged on the 
mosquito by scientific drainage, fumigation, burning, and the use of 
oil, and the Canal Zone was cleaned up for those who followed to build 
the great Canal. This is one of history's outstanding examples of 


Prepared Safety. 


Prepared Safety comes from studying, planning, 
teaching and practicing. On the Norfolk and Western 


Railway, it is a basic factor in Precision Transportation 
— the N. & W.’s brand of dependable rail service. 
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For years the N. & W. has maintained a Safety 
Department to investigate safety problems, institute 
safer working conditions, and promote safety edu- 
cational programs through safety committees and 
among employees all over the railroad. This pre- 
pared safety is further assured by rigid tests of materials 
. +. an extensive tiaffic control system . . . the most 
modern and dependable equipment ... vigilant 
supervision and maintenance of roadways . . . tested 
and constantly improved operating methods... 
and the desire of thousands of experienced, safety- 
conscious employees to do the job, big or little, as 
perfectly as possible. 


Safety is the first law of good railroading. Prepared 
Safety* on the Norfolk and Western is one vital reason 
why shippers route their freight, “Via N. & W.” 

*Four times the Norfolk and Western Railway has been awarded 
the Harriman Memorial Gold Medal for the outstanding safety 


record among the large Class I railroads of the nation... 
highest honor in railroad safety. 
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Behind the Scenes in Paris 

Here’s the political background on 
the dramatic French proposal for inter- 
nationalizing Europe’s coal and steel: 
Relations have often been strained be- 
tween Premier Bidault and Foreign Min- 
ister Schuman. Bidault seized the initi- 
ative in foreign affairs several weeks ago 
with his Lyon speech advocating an At- 
lantic high council. Meanwhile he made 
plans to bring the Socialists back into 
the government perhaps letting Henri 
Queuille again become Premier while 
Bidault took the Foreign Ministry, easing 
out Schuman. Now, by a bold stroke, 
Schuman has caused his stock to soar 
and made it difficult to get him out. 


Overtures by Red China 

Note that Communist China’s release 
of the two U. S. fliers was its first con- 
ciliatory gesture since the crisis over 
recognition and UN membership began. 
This may well be a definite move toward 
getting the Red China regime into the 
UN; some who should know are con- 
vinced Moscow was behind it A reason 
the Soviets might want now to return to 
the UN is Acheson’s announcement last 
week that Washington will aid Bao Dai 
in Indo-China. The Indo-China warfare 
will be in the forefront of the world stage 
for months to come; Russia doesn’t want 
to be deprived of a sounding board for 
hurling charges against the U. S. 


Another Spain? 

UN diplomats note an ominous parallel 
between the current situation in Indo- 
China and that in Spain a dozen years 
ago. With the West sending arms to the 
anti-Communist forces and the Chinese 
Communists slipping aid to Ho Chi Minh, 
observers see the possibility of Indo- 
China’s becoming what the Spanish war 
turned out to be—the proving ground of 
another world war. 


Washington Sidebars 

Defense and veterans’ organization 
officials have tentatively decided to bury 
the unknown serviceman of the second 
world war two feet below the first-world- 
war unknown, who is encased in marble 
beneath the Arlington tomb. The cere- 
monies are planned for Memorial Day 
next year . . . Although the CIO and 
AFL endorse ECA Administrator Paul 
Hoffman’s labor advisory program, the 
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kind of cooperation they give isn’t always 
helpful. It’s charged that labor aides 
recommended to ECA often are aging or 
retired union functionaries whose main 
contribution is to frustrate the efforts of 
younger labor staffmen assigned to 
European field work. 


Forcing Ike’s Hand 

The “Draft Eisenhower” movement 
could be taking on such momentum as 
to force Ike’s hand before he is ready to 
make a play or a decision. Former ad- 
vertising executive John Orr Young 
started a draft movement with a single 
ad in the local Westport, Conn., paper. 
This brought in the money necessary 
for advertising in New York City. The 
next move is to be a national advertising 
campaign. Young is the same man whose 
“Draft Ike” drive ran so far in 1948 
that Eisenhower was obliged to kill it. 
Whether or not he wants to kill this one 
remains to be seen. Some of his most 
ardent supporters believe not. 


Capital Straws 

Truman is planning another trip for 
October—through the Southwest to the 
Pacific Coast ... Federal Power Com- 
missioner Mon Wallgren, who has been 
traveling with the President, will be the 
next FPC chairman whether or not 
Nelson Lee Smith, present chairman, is 
reappointed to the agency this month ... 
No less than 82 more homosexuals have 
been fired or permitted to resign from 
various government agencies in recent 
weeks... When Treasury Secretary John 
Snyder makes his expected return to 
private business he will probably be suc- 
ceeded by Assistant Secretary William 
McChesney Martin Jr. 


Spy Hunt Continues 

Attorney General J. Howard McGrath 
is pressing grand-jury investigations into 
Communist espionage charges, some of 
them unmentioned in the McCarthy affair 
in several cities. Don’t be surprised if 
these produce a series of indictments be- 
fore the fall elections . . . McCarthy has 
been in touch with a man who repre- 
sents himself as a former member of the 
Canadian spy ring, now in Mexico. 


More Powerful Than F. D. R. 
Barring marked GOP gains in the fall 
elections, Truman will seek stand-by war- 
time economic powers more sweeping 
than those granted F.D.R The proposed 
bills are in draft form at the National 
Security Resources Board. They'd em- 


power the executive to allocate materials, 
to control prices, and to buy and even 
build war plants. 


Stop That Atomic Leak 

The Atomic Energy Commission is 
distressed over leaks of information about 
atomic weapons from the Defense De- 
partment and Congress. Example: A De- 
fense Department report disclosing that 
the U. S. now has not just one A-weapon 
but a variety for both strategic and tacti- 
cal use. Top AEC officials complain this 
wasn’t cleared with them and probably 
would not have been. 


Political Notes 

Rightly or wrongly, many House Re- 
publicans who voted for the Kerr bill to 
exempt natural gas from regulation are 
catching more complaints from constit- 
uents for this than for any other vote this 
session Senate Democratic leader 
Scott W. Lucas, facing a tough reelection 
battle in Illinois has the backing of the 
usually rock-ribbed GOP country bankers 
of the state. He made good on assurances 
that states’ rights would be preserved in 
banking law ... Former State Rep Willis 
Smith’s chances are improving rapidly in 
his fight for the seat of Fair Dealer Sen. 
Frank Graham of North Carolina. A 
runoff’s likely. 


Clogged Party Line 

The hostile reception given Trygve 
Lie at his news conference in Prague 
last week was actually a demonstration 
of how long it sometimes takes word 
from the top to seep down through. the 
Communist Party line. The fact was that 
the Communist newsmen who took the 
UN Secretary General over the bumps 
simply hadn’t got the tip that the newest 
line was “be nice to Trygve.” This was 
cleared up shortly, however, when Stalin 
sent a special plane to carry Lie the rest 
of the way to Moscow. 


Trends Abroad 

Industry in Western Germany may 
soon get orders to manufacture trucks, 
uniforms, and other “nonexplosive” ma- 
tériel for the West European armies. 
Incidentally, some British quarters are 
proposing that when and if West Ger- 
many is given real weapons the arms be 
assembled from parts made in other 
countries . . . Taking no chances, the U.S. 
has removed its complex and super-secret 
coding and decoding machines from its 
embassy in Moscow. They are the de- 
vices, perfected during the second world 
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war, wherein a mixer translates words 
into numbers, adopting a new code every 
hundred words in limitless variation. It’s 
still unbroken and believed unbreakable. 


Freedom for Stepinac? 

Its been a zealously guarded secret 
but the first Serious negotiations between 
the Roman Catholic Church and the Yu- 
goslav Government since the jailing of 
Archbishop Stepinac are under way. 
Main stumbling block is still the Stepinac 
issue, on which Tito has been adamant 
so far. But it’s now believed he may 
compromise this in line with his new 
policy of conciliating the West. Another 
hint that Tito’s government is getting 
more liberal: it’s suddenly let up on its 
farm collectivization program, which it 
had been pushing even harder than the 
Soviet satellites. 


Frustrated Famine Relief 

Three private U.S. relief agencies that 
are working on plans to send food to the 
famine areas in China were deeply con- 
cerned by Truman’s reference to such 
help in his speech at Laramie, Wyo. 
One official U.S. relief offer has already 
been rejected by the Chinese Commu- 
nists, apparently suspicious there would 
be strings attached. The private relief 
people now fear the President’s com- 
ments may stamp their efforts as official 
and bring another Red turndown. 


Rebuff to Chiang 

Despite the low ebb of its fortunes, 
the Chinese Nationalist regime keeps 
frantically reminding the State Depart- 
ment it expects to be consulted on im- 
portant international issues—just as if it 
were still in control of China. It recently 
requested information on the agenda at 
the London Foreign Ministers Confer- 
ence and warned it expected full partic- 
ipation in matters connected with the 
Japanese peace treaty. The State De- 
partment coolly replied that the U.S. 
no longer finds it practicable to discuss 
the peace treaty with the Chiang regime. 


Dishonor Among Satellites 

They've been trying to soft-pedal it, 
but the Russians have had to employ 
capitalistic Swiss and Belgian commission 
agents in negotiating trade deals with 
the West that involve hard currency. 
Too many of the Czech, Polish, and 
Hungarian businessmen through whom 
they had dealt had gone into lush exile 
after pocketing the proceeds from sales 
for Soviet-controlled firms. 


Foreign Trade Trends 

Under a new Yugoslav-Greek agree- 
ment, rail traffic will be resumed on a pre- 
war route linking Belgrade with Istanbul 
by way of Salonika—by-passing hostile 
Bulgaria The British anticipate 
trouble in negotiating this year’s timber 
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contract with the Russians. The Soviets 
are aware that Britain has so far been 
able to contract for only a small part of 
current timber requirements. They are 
expected to hike prices by as much as 
20% . . . After years of shortage, the 
German food trade is swamped by 
30,000,000 cans of vegetables and 
10,000,000 cans of fruit unsold from last 
year’s bumper crop. As a result prices are 
now below production costs. 


Status to Stay Quo 

Ralph S. Trigg, who runs the govern- 
ment price-support program, has quietly 
turned down the Under Secretaryship 
of Agriculture. He feels he has more 
authority in his present job heading up 
the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration and the Commodity Credit Corp. 
No one will be named to the Agriculture 
post pending a decision on the Truman 
bill to revamp that department. Inciden- 
tally, that seems doomed. The Senate 
farm bloc is gearing to kill it on the 
ground it would give the Agriculture 
Secretary too much power. 


Business Footnotes 

Federal mobilization planners have 
tentatively set aside 50% of the average 
peacetime output of U.S. factories for 
civilian sale in time of war. Some 
$16,600,000,000 in war orders would 
automatically go into effect on M Day... 
It now appears that 1950 deliveries of 
small personal planes will be under 3,000 
—a sickly figure compared with the all- 
time peak of 33,000 in 1946... Bad news 
for college students seeking summer jobs 
in Washington: Government agencies 
have filed almost no _ requests for 
vacation-period replacements. 


TV Repair Hitch 

A new and seemingly insuperable 
problem has sprung up in the wake of 
the television boom—an extreme short- 
age of competent repairmen. In New 
York alone the Better Business Bureau 
had 739 complaints about television, 
nearly all involving service, in the first 
three months of this year. The fact is 
that the TV boom has completely out- 
stripped the supply of trained repairmen. 
Realizing this, most manufacturers and 
dealers won't guarantee service; they 
send purchasers to independent servic- 
ing outfits, which may not be reliable. 


Auto Notes 

To the surprise of the Chevrolet com- 
pany, it’s been having trouble meeting 
the demand for a model on which so far 
there’s been no particular promotion 
effort—the hard-top convertible. Next 
month, when the first display ads will 
appear, Chevrolet will produce 11,000 
of these hard-tops ... Both Chrysler and 
Studebaker are reported well along with 
plans to make a V-8 engine . . . Chrysler’s 


impressive 28,700-unit production come- 
back last week, its first since the long 
shutdown, was possible largely because 
(1) assembly and feeder lines were full 
when the strike began and (2) during 
the strike Chrysler shrewdly stockpiled 
hard-to-get parts and steel. 


Unindignant Protest 

A recent Buddhist Congress held in 
Ceylon officially notified Moscow of its 
“profound regret” about a cartoon in 
Izvestia, official Soviet newspaper, de- 
picting with “levity and disrespect” the 
sacred tooth relic of the Buddha. The 
protest stated that as Buddhists they 
were not in a position to be indignant 
and could believe only that “the pub- 
lishers probably had not realized the 
gravity of their deed.” 


Comeback Notes 

Lillian Gish (“The Birth of a Nation”) 
is returning to films to co-star with 
Raymond Massey in “Crime and Punish- 
ment.” It will be produced in Paris ... 
Red-faced Paramount executives forgot 
to obtain an option on Gloria Swanson’s 
future services when they signed her 
for a paltry $15,000 for a comeback 
attempt in “Sunset Boulevard.” The film 
looks like a hit and as a result she’s now 
asking $100,000 a picture . Miss 


Swanson’s next, “The Besieged Heart,” 
will be financed by Turkish interests and 
will be the first U. S. film made in Turkey. 


Television Lines 

Don’t be surprised if CBS and RCA 
work out a compromise in the fight over 
their rival systems of color TV—thus 
getting the Federal Communications 
Commission and the set-buying public off 
a big hook . . . Ed Wynn may lose his 
video sponsor (Camels) because, despite 
favorable reviews and a Peabody award, 
the show hasn’t won a viewer rating up 
with the leaders . . . A TV daytime 
serial now under consideration would 
show the day-to-day activities of a woman 
in pregnancy. Obstetricians would par- 
ticipate in the documentary-type pro- 
gram which would carry through the 
birth of the baby. 


Miscellany 

Jonathan Daniels’s book about Truman 
will be titled “Man of Independence.” 
It’s due in September ... Cartoonist Al 
Capp, who does “Li'l Abner” for the 
newspapers, is the No. 1 backer of a new 
monthly magazine called True Movie and. 
Television. Aimed at the teen-age market, 
it’s set to start in July ... “Long the Im- 
perial Way,” a novel about life in the 
Japanese army by a soldier named 
Hanama Tasaki, will be published in the 
U. S. this summer. A veteran of the 
Chinese campaign and the second world 
war, he wrote the book during a year 


bedridden with tuberculosis. 
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FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> A more active U. S. role in European affairs is envisaged by 
Secretary Acheson. Discussions leading to a permanent sec- 
retariat for the Atlantic Pact nations have reflected his desire 
for a close coalition to operate continuously on economic as 
well as military questions. 


Efforts to integrate Europe will take a new approach. The 
State Department has decided it can’t force the issue or 
overcome British reluctance to enter an economic union. 
Henceforth the U. S. will enthusiastically endorse Europe's 
own efforts, such as that recently made by France, but it 
won't harp on the question. 


Full-fledged U.S. membership in the OEEC has been 
mentioned as one means for this country to assume a greater 
role in continuous planning. Such a move would have the 
further advantage of facilitating talks with Sweden and Switz- 
erland. But the suggestion is more an indication of the new 
attitude than a real possibility. 


> War plans by the Atlantic Pact nations will be very general 
and probably won't ever be as specific as those of individual 
nations. This isn’t necessarily a disadvantage, since the strate- 
gic situation calls for a high degree of fluid planning. 


No one knows how trouble might start, although some 
possibilities are more likely than others. Furthermore, each 
nation’s concern for its own defenses probably prevents con- 
centration of forces in any particular area. The military forces 
required under the Hague plan will therefore likely be 
widely spread. But officials hope organizational planning can 
be so tight that concentration to meet specific situations could 
be rapid and effective. 


The possibility of a surprise attack on North America is not 
being ignored by U. S. and Canadian officials. Thus, although 
European forces must be bolstered, Western Atlantic de- 
fenses are not being neglected. 


> Air Force emphasis on strategic air power will continue. 
Strengthening of Continental air defense is going forward, 
but the present balance between strategic and tactical forces 
won't be changed. 


A quick and heavy counterattack by air remains the first 
chapter in U.S. war plans. Officials recognize that putting 
large-scale ground forces into action would take time, 
and they reason that this time must be won by blunting an 
enemy's attack with strategic air blows. 

Additional aircraft procurement funds approved by Defense 
Secretary Johnson will buy 77 new planes, but a large share 
will be channeled into conversion of B-29s as tanker aircraft. 
The Strategic Air Command's punch will be greater. 


>» The Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board are battling 
again. In announcing refunding operations for June and July, 
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the Treasury in effect froze short-term interest rates, ignoring 
the FRB’s plea that they be allowed to rise. 


Fear of excessive credit expansion underlines the FRB’s ob- 
jections. The board doesn’t want a repetition of occasions in 
1948 and 1949, when it was forced to support the Treasury's 
easy-money policy. 


The Douglas Committee recommendation that the FRB 
have greater power in policy determination has had no effect. 
Suggestions by the board’s open-market committee have been 
completely rejected. 


An open break may come soon. Supporters of the FRB view 
will probably charge that the Treasury reflects Adminis- 
tration unwillingness to risk braking the present boom—despite 
inflationary dangers—until after the November elections. 


> Major RFC lending operations are due for early investi- 
gation by Senator Fulbright’s committee. Loans to Lustron, 
Kaiser-Frazer, and Waltham are among those to be studied to 
determine whether the RFC has adhered to principles laid 
down for it by Congress. 


The committee suspects that, in many cases, the loan agency 
has strayed from the path outlined by legislation. The law 
sets these requirements for RFC loans: (1) there must be 
no conflict with private sources of credit; (2) loans must be in 
the public interest; (3) so far as possible, loans must be 
self-sustaining. 


Despite Congressional displeasure with the RFC, the Presi- 
dent’s plan to transfer it to the Commerce Department will 
probably fall through. Congressmen feel the change would 
only increase political pressures on the agency and diminish 
its responsibility to Congress. 


> Tax legislation appears bogged down. For the first time 
members of both parties are expressing doubt that any tax 
bill will get through this session. 


The Ways and Means Committee is dragging its heels. 
Not only was Chairman Doughton’s May 1 deadline passed 
but the major portion of the bill remains to be written. 


Democrats are worried over the extent of planned excise-tax 
cuts, which are already more than $1,000,000,000. And the 
committee remains reluctant to vote compensating levies. 


The long delay may mean that a tax bill, if passed, will 
reach the White House at adjournment time. If so, the 
President might kill it with a pocket veto and risk adverse 
political effects this fall. 


> The guaranteed annual wage won't become an important 
bargaining issue in mass-industry contract negotiations this 
year, despite recent statements by CIO President Philip 
Murray and Walter Reuther. Guaranteed wages remain a 
long-term objective of both major labor groups, however. 


Social-security benefits will continue to be stressed by major 
CIO unions. Union security and tightening of contracts to 
reduce wage-scale differentials will also figure in new bar- 
gaining sessions. 
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Have YOU discovered the 
South's NEW buying power? 





“The agricultural South is making great strides as an increasingly 
‘ important farm market. When a fast-developing area increases 
i its cash income nearly seven times in seventeen years, it offers 
4 a sales potential no manufacturer of farm and home equipment 


can afford to overlook!” SHELDON COLEMAN 
Executive Vice President and General Manager 
The Coleman Company, Inc. 





















“Our great faith in the South is evidenced by 
the fact that we have long operated a factory in 
Dallas and one of our two newest factories was 
opened in Memphis in 1947. Since the mid-thirties, 
the South has shown a greater percentage increase 
in motor vehicle registrations than any other geo- 
graphic region of comparable size. This indicates 
the tremendous potential market for the automo- 
tive parts industry in this area. The South is the 
new frontier of business opportunity!” 


C. E. MURRAY, Executive Vice President 
Willard Storage Battery Company 




















“It is significant that an analysis of our sales of 
Ferguson Tractors and Ferguson System Imple- 
ments parallels to a marked degree the increase in 
income and the greater industrialization of the 
rural South. The tempo of distributor and dealer 
merchandising in this area which has resulted from 
a planned intensification of sales activity is already 
proving sound strategy. To us, the South appears 
to be one of today’s great market opportunities.” 


. HORACE D’ANGELO 
Executive Vice President, Harry Ferguson, Inc. 


America’s leading business executives recognize the new vigor 
and prosperity of the rural South. That’s why a record-breaking 
volume of advertising is moving into the South’s No. 1 magazine, 
The Progressive Farmer. 


The Progressive Farmer’s January-April gain in adver- 
tising linage and revenue exceeds the total gain of all 
other monthly farm magazines combined. 


Are YOU putting enough SELL into the rural South? More South- 
ern farm families read more advertising in The Progressive Farmer 
than in any other publication. 


The South Subscribes to The Progressive Farmer 





Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM, RALEIGH 
MEMPHIS, DALLAS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
Pocific Coast: Edword S.T d Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 

















Nowhere else in the world is there 
such a great home furnishings market 

















The Chicago Furniture Market, with its great January, July 
and regular weekly markets, is the world’s largest continuous 
market operation. Its facilities, totalling more than 83 acres, 
include display and salesrooms of approximately 3250 man- 
ufacturers of furniture, floor coverings, appliances, radios, 
lamps, fabrics, wallpaper and decorative accessories. 

Retail furniture dealers from all 48 states, Canada, Mexico 
and 10 other foreign countries make upwards of half a mil- 
lion trips annually to Chicago’s furniture market—to buy— 
and to observe here the newest developments in display and 
merchandising techniques. 

There are many reasons why the home furnishings indus- 
try, the nation’s 3rd largest, which in 1949 did a $12.17 billion 
gross, selected Chicago as the headquarters of its tremendous 
marketing activities. This city and area, quickly and easily 


Chicago and 
Northern Illinois 





























accessible from the nation’s foremost furniture manufactur- 
ing area, have the unequalled diversified transportation facil- 
ities so essential to national and international marketing and 
distributing operations. Here, too, are skilled display and 
merchandising organizations whose services guide many of 
the nation’s successful retail merchants. And in the Chicago 
area, the resources and services of numerous, well-established 
banks are ever available to serve the financial aspects of 
large-scale marketing operations. 

The advantages of the Chicago-Northern Illinois area, 
utilized so well by the home furnishings industry, can be 
advantages for your enterprise, too. Write us, outlining your 
problem, and we will gladly prepare a free, confidential survey 
of the benefits your specific business would enjoy in the 
dynamic Chicago and Northern Illinois industrial area. 


Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States « World Air- 
port « Inland Waterways + Geographical Center of U. S. Population « Great Financial Center « The “Great Central Market” 
Food Producing and Processing Center + Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing « Good Labor Relations Record « More than 
2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power « Tremendous Coal Reserves « Good Government + Good Living *« Good Services for Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ¢ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY «¢ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Whistle-Stop Harry Rides Again 


Spring is a heady season, when women 
look to.their hats and politicians go pic- 
nicking for votes. This spring was no 
different. As the cold days turned to 
warm, Harry S. Truman and his advisers 
began mapping out their campaign; Mrs. 
Truman and Margaret began worrying 
about their traveling wardrobe. 

For the Democrats, as for the Re- 
publicans, this was a year of decision. 
Weeks before the President boarded 
his private railway car, the Ferdinand 
Magellan, the Democratic National Com- 
mittee and the White House had its 
field men at work planning an itinerary 
and digging up local color, anecdotes, 
and data on economic problems for the 
President’s speech writers. The White 
House announced to the taxpayers who 
would pay the $250,000 bill for the 
junket that it was a “nonpolitical” trip. 

Ostensibly, the President was journey- 
ing by easy stages to Grand 
Coulee, Wash., to dedicate 
the world’s greatest dam. 
But he made no bones 
about the purpose of his 
trip—to sell the Fair Deal 
to the nation’s voters and 
to prepare the ground for 
a Democratic victory in 
the I950 Congressional 
election. When, at La 
Grande, Ore., a man in 
the crowd yelled out: 
“We'ye all Republicans 
here,” the grinning gladia- 
tor said candidly: “I’m out 
here to convert you to the 
right way of living.” 

The trip was, in many 
ways, a repetition of the 
1948 campaign tour. Large, 
friendly crowds surround- 
ed the train at the whistle 
stops—ready to cheer the 
President in fair weather 
or foul. When Mr. Truman 
left his car to make pre- 
pared speeches, equally 
friendly thousands lined 
the streets. 

The folksy approach was 
unflagging, though refined. 
No longer did he say, as 


he had in 1948: “Howja like to meet the 
family?” Instead, it was now a neighborly: 
“Here’s Mrs. Truman.” Pause for ap- 
plause. “And here’s Margaret.” The wolf 
whistles of 1948 were not repeated. Once, 
the President slipped during a platform 
appearance. “Howja like to meet my 
mouthpiece?” he asked. Mrs. Truman rose 
dutifully as Margaret sighed: “We've 
told him and told him not to say that.” 

Planning and Plumping: Al! along 
the line, as he belabored the unnamed 
“old fogies,” “isolationists,” and the “re- 
actionaries” who opposed him, he out- 
lined and underscored the controversial 
policies and legislation which he has 
sponsored, At Lincoln, Neb., he plumped 
for his Brannan plan as the “best” 
method “yet proposed for getting an 
abundant production of perishable crops 
consumed without knocking the _bot- 
tom out of the farmier’s income.” 








H. S. T.: At the whistle stops, was it 1948 all over again? 


Overlooking the Administration’s econ- 
omies in defense outlays, he justified 
Federal spending. At Pendleton, Ore., 
he said: “I want to balance the budget 
..+ But I will not join in slashing govern- 
ment expenses at the cost of our national 
security or national progress.” 

In Montana and Wyoming, he an- 
swered the GOP’s campaign slogan of 
“Liberty or Socialism.” This was “absurd,” 
he said. “They say our government pro- 
grams would make us a nation of dead- 
beats and loafers . . . I don’t intend to be 
scared away by anybody who calls [the 
Fair Deal] socialism ... The cry of 
socialism is as old as the hills.” 

In Casper, Wyo., he raked over the 
old Teapot Dome Scandal, “a symbol 

. of what can happen in your own 
front yard when you have the wrong 
kind of government in Washington . 
Our national resources must be used to 
advance the well-being of all the peo- 
ple.” Everywhere, he emphasized the 
economic strength of the country. “I don’t 
think the country is going to hell,” he 
said once. “Income is on the rise,” he 
said again, “and prices are holding 
steady.” Addressing the 
world, he suggested that 
this country feed the starv- 
ing people of Communist 
China. 

Following the Truman 
train to test audience re- 
action and to heckle mere- 
ly by their silent presence, 
Victor Johnston of the Re- 
publican Senatorial cam- 
paign committee and Phil- 
ip Willkie hopped from 
stop to stop in a chartered 
plane. When reporters 
spotted Johnston, Mr. Tru- 
man cracked: “If he'll buy 
a ticket and get on the 
train, I'll take him along.” 
Sen. Joseph O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming passed the invi- 
tation along to Johnston, 
who declined. 

This week, in Chicago, 
at a sort of informal con- 
vention of Democratic 
leaders, the President 
summed up his trip. He 
was well satisfied. News 
from his advisers that 
Democratic __ registration 
Acme was rising everywhere had 
fed his already plump con- 
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fidence. He agreed with Sam Rosenman, 
one of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s chief 
speech writers. 

“This beats anything we ever did for 
F.D.R.,” Rosenman had said. “It might 
well turn the trick in November.” 


Significance-- 

Somebody is guessing wrong. Truman 
and members of his touring party are 
convinced that the voters are as strong 
for the Fair Deal as they were in 1948— 
perhaps much stronger. They insist that 
the whistle-stop crowds have been 
friendlier and more numerous than 
they were in the Presidential election 
campaign and that this means another 
Democratic success at the polls this 
coming fall. 

But Republican leaders who have 
followed the tour closely in the press and 
through the eyes of their following rep- 
resentatives disagree. They say the 
crowds are curious about the President 
—would be about any President—but 
otherwise are apathetic. Republicans 
concede that many voters like the bene- 
fits the Fair Deal is giving them through 
farm relief, reclamation, and related en- 
terprises but think they are beginning to 
worry about the cost. 

Because the spot-checking poll method 
of gauging public opinion proved fallible 
two years ago, neither side is very sure 
of its opinion. Both know, moreover, that 
the explosive foreign situation could 
knock the best calculations into a cocked 
hat overnight anytime between now and 
election day in November. 


THE CONGRESS: 


Republican Rebuffs 


With the cat away, the Congressional 
mice made a week of it. In the House, 
they nibbled $1,000,000,000 off the om- 
nibus appropriations bill. In the Senate, 
they turned down two of the President's 
government reorganization proposals and 
one of the turndowns had the effect of 
upholding the Taft-Hartley labor law. 

Republican managers were jubilant 
over these successes. They professed 
firm belief that the economy and pro- 
Taft-Hartley sentiment that made these 
victories possible also portended substan- 
tial gains for them in the fall Con- 
gressional elections. Joe Martjn, Repub- 
lican leader of the House, fingered a list 
of 56 Democratic members who can be 
beaten by Republicans, according to the 
latest information compiled by party 
canvassers. For the first time since the 
debacle of 1948, Martin felt some con- 
fidence that he would be Speaker of a 
Republican House again next year. 

The House had worked on the omni- 
bus bill from April 3 to May 10 without 
achieving any economies. Instead, it had 
put on a convincing public demonstration 
that members talk about economy out 
of one side of their mouths while voting 
for pork out of the other. When it 
reached the floor, the bill carried 
$29,045,050,164 as compared with the 
$30,612,930,668 recommended by the 
President. And many of the cuts made 
by the Appropriations Committee were 
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Democratic Senator O’Mahoney invited Republican scout Johnston 
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strictly fake. By the time the House got 
through amending the committee bill, 
$483,404,000 had been added. How- 
ever, this included $350,000,000 of ad- 
ditional defense money frightened out of 
the House by cold-war developments. 

Encouraged last week by the heavy 
economy mail members were getting and 
by election news from Florida, where 
Fair Deal Sen. Claude Pepper was de- 
feated, and from Amarillo, Texas, where 
a Republican was elected to Congress, 
GOP. strategists held secret sessions in 
Room F-18 on the ground floor of the 
Capitol to devise new omnibus-cutting 
strategy. They drew up two amend- 
ments, one reducing government person- 
nel, travel, and transportation funds by 
10 ‘per cent for an estimated saving of 
$600,000,000, the other ordering the 
executive branch to fill only 10 per cent 
of vacancies as they occur in executive 
departments for a saving arbitrarily fixed 
at $400,000,000 more. 

Roundup: Martin, Leslie Arends, the 
Republican whip, and John Taber, rank- 
ing GOP member of the Appropriations 
Committee, then went to work rounding 
up votes for their amendments. Martin 
concentrated on Southern Democrats. 
Arends and his fifteen-man organization 
put on the most vigorous campaign of the 
session against Republican absenteeism. 

Democratic leaders, who had ex- 
pected the Republicans to offer amend- 
ments cutting the bill across the board 
and leaving it to the President to decide 
just how the savings would be affected, 
were ‘caught offguard by the Republican 
strategy. It was shrewdly devised to 
protect hospitals, flood-control projects, 
and other pork so dear to the hearts of 
congressmen in an election year and to 
get around the necessity of firing a lot of 
government employes already on the 
payroll. It also left the defense estab- 
lishments untouched. 

When 50 Democrats ‘stood up with the 
Republicans on the first test vote, the 
Republicans knew their economy amend- 
ments were in. The final roll calls on the 
two amendments came out 274 to 112 
and 201 to 185. After fumbling the 
economy issue for so long, House Re- 
publicans felt that they had finally re- 
deemed themselves. 

Meanwhile the Senate, with Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio in firm command of the 
situation, batted down Mr. Truman’s re- 
organization plan No. 12, which would 
have abolished the office of general 
counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board, the position now held by Robert 
N. Denham. Had this plan gone through, 
it would, in effect, have modified the 
Taft-Hartley law and got rid of Denham, 
for whom labor has long been gunning, 
at the same time. 

Democratic Leader Scott Lucas, real- 
izing that he would have a better chance 
of saving the plan if the House voted on 
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it first, tried to delay its consideration. 
He didn’t think a telegram from Mr. 
Truman, read to the Senate by Vice 
President Barkley, calling the NLRB a 
“two-headed freak” would be enough to 
carry a majority of the Senate. And he 
was right. The plan was beaten 53 to 30 
and the outcome obviously was a vote of 
confidence in Taft-Hartley. 

The President’s reorganization plan 
No. 1, which would have merged the 
powers of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency with those of the Secretary of 
Treasury, also was rejected. It had been 
so generally disapproved by bankers that 
even Lucas opposed it. 

Through all this, the FEPC bill, de- 
signed to prevent discrimination against 
minorities in private employment, was 
technically the business before the Sen- 
ate. Southern Democrats were set to 
filibuster the measure but by the end of 
the week they were still plaintively wait- 
ing to make their anti-FEPC speeches, 
and this high-priority item on the Truman 
legislative program was still being pushed 
aside in favor of other business. 


REPUBLICANS: 


GOP Man of the Hour 


Republicans were making headlines 
last week and headlines were making 
Republicans. That, at least, was the 
theory that partially accounted for the 
burgeoning confidence of GOP leaders 
in Washington, who were talking about 
a Republican victory in the coming Con- 
gressional elections as though they really 
meant it. They chose to believe that the 
voters, at long last, were losing patience 
with the Democratic Administration. 

Because he was getting credit for the 
Republican headlines, William Mylander, 
the 46-year-old Washington newspaper 
correspondent who recently took on the 
job of directing public relations for the 
Republican National Committee, was the 
GOP man of the hour. “He looks like 
another Charley Michelson,” Republicans 
were telling each other in the corridors 
of the Capitol. (Michelson was the Dem- 


ocratic publicity chief who helped 


scourge Herbert Hoover in 1932.) 
Mylander moved only three weeks ago 
into the mansion on Connecticut Avenue 
that now serves as national Republican 
headquarters. He gave “first priority” 
to the business of answering President 
Truman’s cross-country speeches. To get 
this done, he tried to coordinate the 
work of the public-relations staffs now 
serving senators and congressmen at the 
Capitol and of wangling radio time for 
rebuttal speeches. 

When this immediate task is accom- 
plished, he plans to look around for some 
assistants and establish the headquarters 
operation largely neglected since the 
death of William Murphy, his predeces- 
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Mylander: Can he do a Michelson? 


sor, last November. Mylander’s father 
was a Democratic politician in Ottawa 
County, Ohio, and the first two votes the 
Republican publicity chief cast in na- 
tional elections were for John W. Davis 
and Alfred E. Smith. 

After his graduation from Ohio State 
University, where he was editor of the 
college daily, he became a political re- 
porter, an occupation that took him to 
Washington in 1935. Except for a war- 
time hitch in the Office of Censorship, he 


_has been at it ever since, most recently 


for the Washington bureau of the 
Cowles publications. 

Mylander is a friend of Sen. Robert A. 
Taft but he disclaims any preference 
among the potential Republican Presi- 
dential candidates. 
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Although long a Republican by con- 
viction, Mylander has never been active 
in politics in Maryland, where he lives 
and plays a better-than-average game 
of golf. His approach to his new job is 
professional rather than passionate, even 
though his own political opinions are 
firmly held and strongly expressed. He 
hopes to make Republican publicity as 
effective as Michelson once made Dem- 
ocratic publicity but he realizes that 
Michelson got an assist from the great 
depression—a kind of assist Mylander 
doesn’t expect or want. 


CRIME: 


Senators Are Against It 


Sen. Estes Kefauver, Tennessee Dem- 
ocrat, a mere freshman, got something 
a lot of seniors had wanted. He got 
authority to investigate interstate gam- 
bling, related crime, and their “corrupt- 
ing influences” on government, in the 
name of the United States Senate. With 
reasonable luck, Kefauver would become 
as well known as his colleague, Sen. 
Joseph McCarthy of Wisconsin, and with- 
out taking the same chances McCarthy 
had taken in his bid for fame. 

Everybody, or almost everybody, was 
against crime and therefore would be 
sympathetic with Kefauver’s effort to 
make crime quit paying. There was only 
one hazard in Kefauver’s path: the de- 
termination of Democratic leaders close 
to the White House to keep President 
Truman’s name clear of any involvement 
in the exposure of Kansas City crime 
and its connections with Kansas City 
politics. This much Kefauver was ex- 
pected to do for the good of the party, 





Harris & Ewing 


Senate Crime Busters: (1. to r.) Tobey, Hunt, Kefauver, Wiley, and O’Conor 
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otherwise, he was to have a free hand. 
How hard it would be for Kefauver to 
protect the good name of the President 
was a matter of dispute between Re- 
publicans and Democrats in the Senate. 

The Tennessee senator said he would 
“let the chips fall where they may.” But 
Republicans already were shouting 
“whitewash.” And Democrats were con- 
gratulating themselves on forestalling a 
“smear” of the President. 

After Kefauver thought up the idea 
of conducting a Senate crime investi- 
gation, both the Interstate Commerce 
and Judiciary Committees wanted to take 
it away from him. Sen. Homer Ferguson 
of Michigan, the Republicans’ leading 
crime expert, and Sen. Forrest Donnell 
of Missouri, an expert on crime in Mis- 
souri, both members of the Judiciary 
Committee, wanted a crack at it. So did 
several members of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
which started crime hearings: on its own 
before Kefauver could get started. 

A resolution authorizing an investi- 
gation by a special committee of five, to 
be appointed by Vice President Alben 
Barkley, finally was presented as a “com- 
promise” dealing out both of the standing 
committees—and Ferguson and Donnell. 
A tie vote—35 to 35—gave Barkley a 
chance to settle the issue in his own 
favor. He appointed to the committee: 
Kefauver, chairman, Democrats Herbert 
R. O’Conor of Maryland and Lester C. 


Hunt of Wyoming, and Republicans 
Charles Tobey of New Hampshire and 
Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin. 

The committee got $150,000 to con- 
duct its inquiry. It will hire a staff and 
employ local experts on a per diem basis. 

Even as this compromise was being 
worked out, the Senate converted itself 
into a forum for discussion of alleged 
corruption in or close to the Truman 
Administration. Answering Mr. Truman’s 
Western speech recalling the Teapot 
Dome scandal, Ferguson brought up the 
names of Edwin Pauley, Edward F. 
Pritchard, John Maragon and Maj. Gen. 
Harry Vaughan, Alger Hiss, Eugene 
Casey, and the late Tom Pendergast, 
all Democrats accused of wrongdoing at 
one time or another. 

“Back in the Coolidge days,” Ferguson 
said, “Republicans recognized the wrong 
of the Teapot Dome scandal and they 
said so. They took steps to prosecute 
and to disclose to the public exactly 
what had taken place.” 

Sen. James P. Kem, Missouri Re- 
publican, chimed in with another demand 
for investigation of the theft of evidence 
in a Kansas City vote-fraud case 
in 1947.* Majority Leader Scott Lucas 
urged the Republicans to keep on at- 
tacking Mr. Truman because “he will 
love it and the people will like it.” Sen. 
Paul Douglas, Illinois Democrat, was re- 





*For an opinion, see Raymond Moley’s Perspec- 
tive, page 96. 
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Jailhouse Blues: Sentenced to jail three times in three years—for 
contempt of Congress, conspiracy to advocate overthrow of the 
government and contempt of court—Eugene Dennis, general sec- 
retary of the Communist Party U.S.A., was manacled to a less 
distinguished prisoner and sent off to a Washington prison. 
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minded when he joined in the debate 
that he had once written a book in which 
he said the Democrats couldn't possibly 
be a party of reform because of their 
close alliances with corrupt city machines. 


SLAVES: 


Out of the Night 


Men who can describe the life in a 
Soviet slave-labor camp are rare. The 
reason: a majority of these Russian slaves 
die within the first half-dozen ‘years of 
captivity. So secret were these vast 
camps that until the end of the second 
world war the outside world knew little 
about them or about GULAG, the forced 
labor trust controlled by the MVD, 
Russia’s secret police ministry. 

During the war, several thousand peo- 
ple, rounded up by the Russians in the 
1939 invasion of Poland, were released 
from slavery and filtered through via Iran 
to the Western world. Others, captured 
by the Nazis as they cut through Russia, 
added to the number of witnesses. From 
these came a documented picture of the 
millions of “political” prisoners who labor 
in the Siberian tundra or on vast projects 
in European Russia. 

Last week, 100 of these once-doomed 
men met in New York City to organize 
the Association of Former Prisoners of 
Soviet Labor Camps. Membership: lim- 
ited to former slave-camp inmates. Pur- 
pose: to assist former Soviet slaves and 
publicize the facts on Russian forced 
labor. First project: to set up a reproduc- 
tion of one such camp in order to drama- 
tize the plight of the approximately 
12,000,000 now held by the Russians 
and to give Americans an idea of the 
barbaric conditions in a GULAG “cor- 
rective” institution. 


INQUIRIES: 


The Red Hunt Goes On 


There wasn’t much light in the 
McCarthy-Administration imbroglio last 
week, but there was plenty of heat. Sen. 
Joe McCarthy, still laying about with 
the shillelagh, charged that President 
Truman’s gesture in opening the loyalty . 
files of the State Department’s “81 cases” 
was just another attempt at a “white- 
wash.” The files were “raped” before 
they were released, he said, and vital 
parts of them were missing. Unless a full 
se* of files was opened, he would be 
forced to develop his cases against 
Lattimore and John Carter Vincent, Min- 
ister to Switzerland. 

Though Deputy Under Secretary of 
State John E. Peurifoy heatedly argued 
that no evidence existed which could 
“even remotely substantiate” McCarthy, 
there were some who were not quite 
ready to accept his view. Sen. Henry 
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Cabot Lodge complained that the White 
House would not accede to his request to. 
permit counsel for the Senate Foreign) 
Affairs subcommittee to examine the files. 
Missing Dossiers: Last Thursday, 
Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper, the other 
Republican member of the subcommit- 
tee, backed Lodge. He pointed out that 
senators were forbidden to take out their 
personal notes from the Cabinet room of 
the White House where the files were 
being kept. Taking exception to subcom- 
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mittee chairman Millard E.° Tydings’s 
assertion that the files would definitively 
settle the validity of McCarthy’s charges, 
he noted that no dossiers on Owen 


named by the Wisconsin senator had 
been submitted for examination. 

Then, ominously, Hickenlooper added 
that the subcommittee investigation, au- 
thorized by the Senate, was not held 
down to the McCarthy charges. If this 
meant that the Republicans in Congress 
planned to press for a full-scale investi- 
gation, the McCarthy-inspired commotion 
could go on indefinitely. 

But one thing was certain. Neither Mr. 
Truman nor his fellow Democrats in the 
Senate were going to retreat now. Having 
tasted blood two weeks ago when Sen. 
Matthew Neely of West Virginia and 
other Administration loyalists tore into 
McCarthy (Newsweek, May 15), Dem- 
ocrats were -maneuvering for all-out 
effort to convince the country that 
despite all the smoke, there was no fire. 

As ammunition for the battle, the Sen- 
ate’s Democratic strategists had a wad of 
speeches ready to be slipped to the party’s 
orators. Last Friday, the first of these 
speeches was aired on the Senate floor by 
the 62-year-old senator from New Mexi- 
co, Dennis Chavez. It was the bitterest 
ittack yet made on McCarthy. 
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Bearing down on the religious issue, 
Chavez went after McCarthy’s star wit- 
ness, the former Communist and now 
professor at the Catholic Fordham Uni- 
versity in New York, Louis F. Budenz. 
Chavez ignored the fact that Budenz 
had been a prize witness of the Justice 
Department in many cases concerning 
Communists. A Catholic himself, Chavez 
accused the professor of using the 
Roman Catholic Church as “a shield 
and a cloak” to protect his “un-American, 


Senatorial investigators trooped to the White House to examine State Department security files* 


un-Christian dubious testimony.” The 
testimony Budenz had given as a govern- 
ment witness, Chavez claimed, showed 


./ that he was a “fanatic enemy” of the 
Lattimore or on 30-odd other persons ‘ 


-government he professed to defend. 

Then, picking up derogatory informa- 
‘tion used by the defense in the trial of 
the eleven Communist leaders at Foley 
Square, he charged Budenz with “biga- 
my,” “depravity,” and “fathering three 
children born out of wedlock.” He 
climaxed this attack by charging that 
Budenz was “still a Communist.” 

“Personal vilification ... even lower 
than ... The Daily Worker,” retorted the 
Very Rev. Laurence J. McGinley, presi- 
“dent of Fordham. 


TRIALS: 


Draper and Adler Rest 


Paul Draper was forthright. On the 
stand in the $200,000 libel action he and 
Larry Adler, the harmonica player, had 
started, Draper insisted he was not a 
Communist or in sympathy with the Com- 
munist Party. Nor had he ever belonged 
to any Communist front organizations. In 
fact, he said, his “thought and feeling is 
that [Stalin] had gone out of his mind” in 
trying “to enslave a whole world.” 

Yes, said Draper, he had contributed 
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$250 to the Abraham Lincoln School, 
$100 to American Youth for Democracy, 
and $50 to the Independent Citizens 
Committee of the Arts, Sciences, and 
Professions. Yes, he and his wife had 
contributed to the Joint Anti-Fascist Ref- 
ugee Committee. Yes, he had entertained 
for the American Labor Party, the 
Friends of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, 
the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, the Committee for the First 
Amendment, and the Progressive Citizens 
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of America—all cited as Communist fronts 
by the Attorney General, the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, or 
other investigating committees. 

“It is now evident” that he had sup. 
ported eight or nine of these cited groups. 
But he continued to tell a Hartford, 
Conn., Federal court that Mrs. Hester 
McCullough had libeled him when she 
described him as pro-Communist. As a 
result of Mrs. McCullough’s statement, 
he said, an income which had ranged 
from $51,000 to $81,000 in past years 
had fallen to $25,775 in 1949 and to 
$2,150 in the first months of 1950. 

It was on a note of blunt denial that 
the plaintiffs rested their case against 
Mrs. McCullough. Now, after twelve 
days of trial, the defense began to 
assemble the case which would attempt 
to prove (1) that Paul Draper and Larry 
Adler, by their chronic contacts with 
Communist fronts were on the record pro- 
Communist, (2) that Mrs. McCullough 
had made her charges without malice, 
and (3) that there was no evidence that 


*Left to right: Assistant to the Attorney General 
Peyton Ford, Sen. Theodore Green, Presidential as- 
sistant Donald S$. Dawson, Sen, Millard Tydings, 
Deputy Under Secretary of State John Peurifoy, 
Samuel D. Boykin of the State Department, Sen. 
Brien McMahon, and State een Loyalty 
Board Chairman Conrad Snow. Conspicuously ab- 
sent: Republican Sens. Henry Cabot Lodge and 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper. 
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Photo Finish: Ignoring the pleas of hundreds of people, Jeanne 
Ann Williams, 25, a friendless honey blonde, sat on the seventh-floor 
sill of a Pittsburgh office building. While she deliberated a photog- 
rapher snapped her picture. The wail of a police siren made her 
jump to her death. “I just couldn't get by,” said her suicide note. 


she had caused these charges to be pub- 
lished in the newspapers. 

First witness for the defendant was 
Louis Budenz, onetime managing editor 
of The Daily Worker and a former mem- 
ber of the Communist Party’s national 
committee. Of his personal knowledge, 
he said, two of the organizations with 
which Adler and Draper had been asso- 
ciated were Communist fronts. A third, 
the Abraham Lincoln School, was “a cre- 
ation of the Communist Party” devoted 
to instruction in “the revolutionary doc- 
trines of Marxism-Leninism.” 

“Do you know what Mr. Draper's rep- 
utation was when you were managing 
editor of The Daily Worker?” chief de- 
fense counsel MacDonald DeWitt asked. 

“It was that of a Communist entertainer 
serving the interests of the party,” said 
Budenz. What about Adler? “It was the 
same,” the former Communist replied in 
a clear voice. 


PEOPLE: 


The Death of Dominick 


It took fire and earth and 27% hours of 
torture to kill Dominick Atteo. His slow 
death began on Tuesday afternoon. Dom 
was 20 feet down in the narrow well he 
was digging in a Brooklyn garage when it 
happened. A boulder he was trying to 
dislodge suddenly gave way, loosing a 
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small slide of earth and stones. Buried up 
to the chest, Dom called to his two sons 
to pull him out. But the boulder had 
pinned down one of his legs. 

When the police rescue squad arrived 
the situation didn’t seem very serious. 
But the difficulties multiplied. There 
wasn't much room to operate in a hole 
3 feet in diameter. And a roof support 
had to be shored up before any real dig- 
ging could begin. The rescuers cut the 
top and bottom out of a large oil drum 
and let it down over Dom to protect him. 
Searchlights were trained on the pit. 

All during those first hours, everyone 
was optimistic. Dominick joked with 
photographers and with Dr. Harold 
Berson, an intern from Coney Island 
Hospital who arrived shortly after the 
accident. He was fine, the tall, husky 
well-digger assured everyone. For his 
wife, he had only one thought. Why 
didn’t she go home and get some rest? 

_ Butas the hours dragged on, Dominick 
began showing signs of exhaustion. The 
air in the pit was unbearably hot; the 
earth began pressing into him, and he 
found it hard to breathe. Dr. Berson 
ordered oxygen and the police began 
pumping it down. He made it clear that 
Dominick, who had been allowed to 
smoke, was to have no more cigarettes. 
But Dom insisted that he wanted to, and 
in Dr. Berson’s absence a lighted cigar- 
ette was sent down to him. There 


was an explosion and a finger of flame 
shot out of the narrow pit. Fire swept 
over the trapped man and he screamed. 

“They called me and I hurried back,” 
Berson said. “One look and I saw the 
situation was very bad. Atteo’s moans of 
pain came up with a smell of burned air 
and earth. I saw I had to go down right 
away. They lowered me until I could 
pour a bottle of castor oil over his burns. 
He was complaining of terrible pains, 
especially in his eyes which had been 
badly burned, too. So I gave him a 
hypodermic of morphine. The air was 
terrible down in that pit. It smelled like 
the bottom of the world. The courage of 
that man was unbelievable.” 

Later, Berson made several trips back 
down to give Dominick a plasma injec- 
tion. The needle slipped and he was 
forced to return. Now Dominick was 
weakening. The burns and the shock 
were undermining his courage and his 
strength. Twice more, Dr. Berson was 
lowered into the narrow pit to give Dom 
coramine and caffeine injections to 
stimulate the heart. 

Late Tuesday night the police rescue 
squads realized that Dominick could not 
be saved by digging around him. 
Belatedly, Deputy Inspector Walter 
Klotzback decided that the only way to 
reach the pinioned man was to break a 
hole in the concrete floor some distance 
away and to tunnel through. Hydraulic 
drills and a mobile crane were pressed 
into service. Dr. Berson, his surgical 
whites grimed, stood by. Mrs. Atteo 
paced back and forth nervously, clutch- 
ing a rosary and praying. 

As the rescuers inched their way 
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Dominick Atteo: 27 hours to death 
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toward Dominick, a priest was lowered 
into the pit to administer the last rites. 
Dom was sinking. As his strength ebbed, 
his courage went too. Warm milk was 
sent down to the well-digger, but he 
could hardly drink it. 

“How you feeling, Dom?” Inspector 
Klotzback called down. 

“I am going to die,” said Dom. 

It was Wednesday morning. Crowds 
gathered outside the garage. By Wednes- 
day afternoon, the tunnel had been com- 
pleted. Berson crawled through. “I found 
him still alive,” he said. “But his pulse 
was very weak, and he was in a coma.” 

Lifting tackle which had supported the 
dying man was brought into play. As 
earth and rock were cleared away from 
around Dominick, firemen strained to lift 
him out of his prison. Dominick moaned. 
Surprisingly, he asked for a cola drink. 
It was sent down. The trapped man was 
minutes away from rescue. Everywhere 
people waited for the good news. Even 
in * London, the newspapers were 
carrying the story on page 1. 

Then, at 3:38 p.m., Dominick Atteo, in 
the 49th year of his age, put his head 
down on his arms and died. When Dr. 
Berson reached him a few minutes later, 
all life had slipped away. The burns had 
killed him. “He was dead, that’s all there 
was to it. He was dead,” said Berson. “All 
his courage, all his effort, all the work 
that everybody did—all for nothing.” He 
clambered out of the tunnel and stood in 
the glare of the searchlights, weeping. 
Mrs. Atteo screamed. Then it was quiet 
in the crowded garage. The only sound 
was the gentle murmur of Latin phrases 
as the priest prayed for Dominick’s soul. 
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A Long Cold War? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HE PresipeENt has worked into his 

talks while on tour some warnings 
that the struggle between the Kremlin 
and the free world is likely to continue 
for a long time. This is the thesis of 
the long cold war. It implies that in 
the end the struggle will be resolved 
in favor of the free world with- 
out a major armed conflict. 

It would be pleasanter to 
think that the Kremlin has 
no aggressive designs, or 
that they can safely be 
ignored, or that a struggle 
over the succession to Stalin 
will split the Communist 
regime and lead to the dis- 
integration of the Soviet 
empire, or that the conflict 
between the Kremlin and 
the free world can be adjusted 
by fresh and ingenious diplomatic 
maneuvers. All of these ideas have 
been voiced in high places even 
within the last few months. 

The idea of a short cold war also 
has had its vogue. It stil has some 
hopeful adherents but not so many as 
it had three years ago. 


N THE face of all the visible 
| evidence, a long and ultimately 
successful cold war is the most 
optimistic appraisal of the outlook 


. that can prudently be entertained. It 


may be much too optimistic. As this 
column reported a week ago, the 
prevailing view in Washington is that 
the Soviet Union is not yet ready for 
war but its rate of rearmament indi- 
cates that it may be ready by 1952, 
1953, or 1954. The West, at its present 
rate of rearmament, will not be ready. 
Indeed, its defenses may still be so 
weak that the Kremlin can seize vital 
areas, either by intimidation without 
war or at the outset of a war. Thus if 
the West is left any choice, it may be 
between a hot war and a catastrophic 
deteat in the cold war, which, in turn, 
would make eventual defeat or 
destruction of the United States very 
difficult, if not impossible, to escape. 

If the cold war is to be won by the 
free world, it must be waged 
unremittingly. And it must be pre- 
vented from becoming a hot war by 
military preparations which will make 
the risks of armed conflict obviously 
prohibitive to the Kremlin. Such 





preparations not only forbid reduc- 
tions in our own military establishment 
but call for a substantial increase in 
the armed power of the West. 

The first shipments of arms under 
the small military assistance program 
approved jate last year have been 
made. But not even an authorization 
for the second year, begin- 
ning July 1, has been made 
yet. The small program 
approved last year was 
drawn up before the Soviet 
atomic explosion, when it 
was widely thought that the 
rearmament of Western 
Europe could safely be 
spread over five years. So 
was the President's tenta- 
tive budget allowance fo 
an additional $1,000,000,000 — for 
military assistance in the second year. 

Part of the financial burden must, of 
course, be borne by the European 
partners in the North Atlantic alliance. 
But the burden must be supportable. 
Even after the estimates of the North 
Atlantic military chiefs have been 
sifted and packed down, they will be 
very large. One can see a tendency 
here as well as abroad to regard re- 
arming Western Europe as too costly 
to be achieved in the next few years. 
Almost certainly it will not be really 
seriously attempted unless the United 
States makes a larger annual contribu- 
tion than was contemplated before 
the Soviet atomic explosion. 


F THE cold war is to be long, its 
I annual cost must be kept within the 
limits of our own capacity. It is held 


by some that we have reached or 


exceeded these limits. Even some of 
the President’s Cabinet members, 
and, at times, the President, seem te 
share this view. Of course, we will lose 
the cold war if we do not maintain a 
sound economy and social structure. 
But these are not enough to win it. 

The limits of our capacity to spend 
on defense and on strengthening our 
allies are now political and psycholog- 
ical. They are determined by what 
politicians—many of them myopic and 
most of them timid—think the people 
are willing to spend, not what we can 
afford. In the last analysis, we can 
afford whatever it costs to avoid losing 
the cold war to prevent a hot one. 
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LONDON CONFERENCE: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 








France Points Way to Western Unity 


London had a rendezvous with des- 
tiny as the three Western Foreign 
Ministers met last week and the twelve 
Atlantic powers assembled this week. 
But London, begrimed with past deeds 
and misdeeds, was blasé about history in 
the making—including French Foreign 
Minister Robert Schuman’s _history- 
making proposal to integrate West- 
err European industry. If Secretary 
Acheson, the No. 1 visitor from overseas, 
had been keeping a diary, he might 
have made these casual notes on the 
casual face of London, both outdoors 
and indoors: 

Outdoors: wave” 


Brilliant “heat 


weather (almost 70) which bathed the 
town in fourteen hours of sunshine daily 

. . parks richly green, bright with 
tulips, and littered with people, some 
bravely wearing bowlers and swimming 
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suits . . . Americans by the thousand; 
they almost monopolized the royal pres- 
entation parties at Buckingham Palace 

. Coldstream Guards in full dress 
rehearsing for next month’s Trooping the 
Color and marching away to the strains 
of “The Stars and Stripes Forever” 
night excursion boats down the Thames 
filled with wags who chanted “God Save 
England” as they passed the Houses of 
Parliament, where imprisoned M.P.’s 
gazed wanly from mullioned windows 

. belligerent Communist harridans, 
some carrying borrowed babies, outside 
the United States Embassy and else- 
where; their banners read: OUR SONS 
ARE NOT FOR SLAUGHTER. 

Indoors: The great circular table 
covered with blue baize in the cream 
and gold conference room at Lancaster 
House; the nine chandeliers, the five 
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Newsweek— Magill 


The Schuman plan would eliminate economic frontiers that separate naturally 


* complementary coal and steel industries in the onctime 
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“cockpit of Europe” 


tall windows overlooking the sunlit Mall, 
the hard blue upholstered chairs (26 
around the table, 50 along the wall); 
coffee in the morning, tea in the after- 
noon but nothing stronger . . . the in- 
formality of across-the-table-talk—possible 
only when the Russians aren't there— 
the exchanges slowed only slightly by 
the French translation which Schuman 
didn’t always wait for . . . the endless 
official luncheons and dinners . . . the 
sea of white shirt fronts and decorations, 
seen dimly through cigar smoke, at the 
Pilgrims’ dinner at the Savoy Hotel, the 
Tory M.P.’s, conspicuous in black ties, 
who skipped out midway through the 
dinner to go vote against the government. 


Acheson—Frustrated? 


As if to show their disapproval of the 
criticism to which Dean Acheson has 
been subjected in Washington, the Brit- 
ish rendered the Secretary of State rare 
honors during his stay in London for the 
Big Three conference. How did Acheson 
impress the British? Newsweex’s London 
bureau cabled this impression: “A tall 
strongly built man whose mustaches and 
manners could have graced a Guards- 
man. A scarcely accented, pleasant voice 
and quick wit, almost too dilettantish for 
English upper-class tastes. Arguments 
trimmed and polished with the care of a 
skillful courtroom pleader. The impres- 
sion that here was New England tradition- 
alism blended with today’s political 
perplexity—and perhaps its frustration.” 


Common-Sense Shock 


In manner and appearance, Robert 
Schuman is perhaps the world’s most 
undramatic Foreign Minister. Yet on May 
9, in the rococo Salon de l’Horloge in the 
French Foreign Ministry, he made the 
most dramatie proposal since the Marshall 
plan in 1947. 

For the Schuman plan, just approved 
by Premier: Georges Bidault’s Cabinet, 
envisioned nothing less than that “the 
age-old enmity between France and 
Germany be eliminated” as a first con- 
crete step toward a European federation. 
It proposed that “immediate action be 
concentrated on one limited but decisive 
point.” This was “the pooling of coal 
and stee] production” under a joint high 
authority by France, Germany, and any 
other European nations participating. 

Hands Acress the Rhine: The 
Schuman plan would transform the his- 
toric cockpit of European wars into an 
international cockpit of -basic industry 
(see map), which would make any future 
war between France and Germany “not 
only unthinkable but in actual fact im- 
possible.” Here is how it would work: 
>A joint high authority would be charged 
with modernizing production, supplying 
coal and steel on equal terms to the 
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One of our engineers vowed a great vow. 

Never again, said he, will my wife have to go 
through the ancient and accepted ordeal of defrosting. 

It doesn’t make sense, said he, that in a country 
smart enough to put refrigerators in every kit- 
chen, women should have to go into defrosting 
com.*ption fits because nobody ever really decided 
to prevent frost getting started. 

Out of that vow came the new Westinghouse 
“Frost-FrREE”™* Refrigerator. 

That name is literally true. Frost doesn’t get a 
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A THING OF THE PAST! 


chance to build up in this refrigerator— because 
automatic things happen. And they happen so 
frequently and so fast that frozen foods and ice 
cubes stay solid through it all. No drippy trays to 
empty, no dials to set, no thermometers to watch. 
Efficiently and smoothly, the temperature is main- 
tained at an even level that assures longer life, 
greater economy and safer, better foodkeeping. 

Hundreds of thousands of kitchens are going 
to be blessed by their mistress’ belief in the words 
we live by—Youcanbe sure...if it’s Westinghouse. 
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The 50 Ford Convertible Club Coupe can’t 
be beat for styling and comfort! Your choice 
of 11 smart body colors and fabric-and-leather 
or all-leather upholstery. It seats six big pas- 
sengers and the top goes up or down, auto- 


matically, in seconds. 


Now Thousands own 


 f a 
W hen over a quarter-million families are 


two-Ford families there must be a reason! 





And there are many! These families love the 
convenience of the extra car! And they've 
found that Ford is low in first cost, low in 
operating cost and high in resale value! 
Ford offers a choice of two great economy 
engines—a 100 h.p. V-8 or a 95 h.p. Six... 
with 35° easier-acting “King-Size” Brakes... 
with a “Lifeguard” Body... with “Fashion 
Car” Styling and sound, solid coachwork! Why 


not “Test Drive” a °50 Ford at your Ford 

° — = . —_ 
Dealer’s today. Then see how easy it is to own ee Ss 
two Fords. Your present car may well provide 


the down payment for both! 











two tine cars... 


both '50 FoRDS! 














‘The’50Ford Custom DeLuxe Fordor 
Sedan, like all Fords, has extra large 
“Deep Deck” Luggage Locker for all 
the family’s bags and baggage! 
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Great Trains of America—Northern Pacific’s “North Coast Limited” climbing Homestake Pass in Montana 
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Why it’s always rush hour on this main street 


You're watching the famous “North 
Coast Limited” on the ‘‘Main Street of 
the Northwest.” It’s “rush hour,” all 
right. Every hour is, when six of these 
Northern Pacific diesels streak back and 
forth from Chicago to the North Pacific 
Coast— 28 mountain ranges between! 
Diesels like these can go 250,000 miles 
without overhaul, run 95% of the time. 


One reason is carbon-fighting RPM 
DELO Oils. They stop ring-sticking, cor- 
rosion and excessive wear by keeping 
carbon and other impurities harmlessly 
dispersed in the oil, and by resisting 
acid-forming oxidation. RPM DELO Oils 
mean more power, lower maintenance 
costs wherever they’re used in Ameri- 
can industry. 


From the laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 
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markets of member nations, evening out 
prices, eliminating customs duties, ban- 
ning freight differentials, developing ex- 
ports, and improving working conditions. 
>The authority's decisions would be 
enforceable in member countries. A UN 
representative would be attached, espe- 
cially “to protect its peaceful aims.” 
PUnlike international cartels which 
divide up and exploit national markets 
through restrictive practices to maintain 
high profits, the new authority would 
“insure the fusion of markets and the 
expansion of production.” Its increased 
production would contribute “to the 
raising of living standards and to the 
progress of world peace” and would 
enable Europe to pursue “one of its 
essential tasks: the development of the 
African continent.” 

>A draft treaty would be submitted 
initially to France, Germany (over which 
the Big Three high commissioners would 
have vetoes), Britain, Italy, and the 
Benelux nations. 

Tour d*Horizen: A world accustomed 
to looking on nearly all problems as 
unsolvable was literally staggered by the 
common sense of the French proposal. 
Schuman had barely revealed it to Ache- 
son during the Secretary’s Paris visit the 
day before the announcement. However, 
resentment at French secrecy was more 
than balanced by appreciation of the 
value of dramatic surprise. Acheson him- 
self led American applause. The French 
and German publics were pleasantly 
flabbergasted. The British approved in 
principle. 

Meanwhile, behind the dingy cracked 
facade of Lancaster House—contrasting 
with Clarence House, Princess Elizabeth’s 
spic and span residence across the street 
—the London conference proceeded with 
its original intention of conducting, in the 
diplomatic phrase, a tour d’horizon. The 
conference wound up May 138 with an 
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TT? Schuman plan could mean an integrated Western 
European coal and steel industry rivaling that of the 
United States and surpassing Russia’s. Coal production for 
1949 in Germany, France, the Saar, Luxembourg, Belgium, 
and Britain ran to 415,000,000 tons, against 440,000,000 for 
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‘Planner: Schuman in London 


over-all communiqué and an abstruse 
declaration of policy on relaxing occu- 
pation controls in Germany. The com- 
muniqué reported agreement on: (1) a 
more intimate German relation with the 
Atlantic Powers; (2) economic aid and 
support against Communism to Southeast 
Asia; (3) closer American-British-French 
cooperation in economics, social stand- 
ards, and defense; (4) more frequent 
Big Three meetings. 


Significance-— 


How and why was the French proposal 
on integrating European industry evolved 
in secret and sprung just before the 
opening of the London conference? 
Why were the British jolted by it? 
Why was the West German Government 
delighted by it? From Paris, London, 
and Bonn, Newsweek bureaus explore 
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these and similar questions that will 
arise during the continuing discussions 
of one of the most momentous economic 
developments in Europe since the war. 


Paris: The French long have been 
bitter at being confronted with so many 
faits accomplis—notably in regard to Ger- 
many—at international conferences. They 
have, moreover, reproached themselves 
for not seizing the initiative by present- 
ing concrete proposals. In all plans and 
discussions for European unity they have 
chafed at what they consider the British 
technique of nodding approvingly and 
then politely smothering proposals for 
European unity. This situation had been 
further complicated, the French felt, ° 
by the growing aggressiveness of West 
German diplomacy. 

All these factors were behind the 
Schuman proposal. It was deliberately 
timed to create a dramatic impact on 
the eve of the London conference and 
also compel its prompt discussion in Lon- 
don. Schuman believed the scheme was 
bound to obtain United States support 
in view of American insistence that Eu- 
rope adopt dynamic measures to untie 
its frontier-bound economy. It was an- 
ticipated that there would be British 
resistance, but the merit of the scheme, 
according to its authors, lay in the fact 
that for once the French had a proposal 
the British had to take or leave. 

Schuman launched the scheme with 
confidence, feeling that all past attempts 
to unify Europe, whether in the Council 
of Europe or the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation, have ended 
in futility. His scheme, he thought, was 


‘bold and practical, and he envisaged 


quick negotiations with Germany. 

The Schuman plan was worked out 
in close consultation with Jean Monnet, 
director of French economic planning. 
Monnet’s office codified many aspects 
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the U. S. and 235,000,000 for Russia. Current steel production 
indicates an annual 45,000,000 tons for West Europe com- 
pared with America’s 99,000,000 and Russia’s 21,000,000. Bri- 
tish refusal to join Schuman’s plan would subtract 215,000,- 
000 tons of coal and 17,000,000 of steel from Western totals. 
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You'll be nia how little it costs to reduce disturbing noise, 


increase personal efficiency. Let our acoustical engineers convince 
you with an estimate... 


Thousands of “‘noise traps” to help oon 
end harmful noise—that’s the secret 
of Fibretone*, one of several types 


of J-M Acoustical Ceilings. 
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Each 12”-sq. unit contains hun- 
dreds of small holes drilled in the 
sound-absorbing material. As sound 
waves strike the ceiling, they enter 
the “noise traps’’ where the sound 
energy is dissipated. 


Fibretone is attractive; meets the 
most modest budget. Available with 
flame-resistant finish if desired. Other 
J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Transite*, made of asbestos; and 
Sanacoustic*, perforated metal panels 
backed up with a fireproof sound- 
absorbing element. For free book 
on “Sound Control,” or an estimate, 
write Johns-Manville, Box 
290,N.Y.16,N.Y. *Reg. U.S. Pat. ort, 
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of the plan not yet published. The 
French have, for instance, concrete sug- 
gestions concerning the type of men. to 
operate the plan so as to avoid the 
domination of politicians, private finan- 
cial interests, or labor leaders. 

Schuman is a “man from the border 
country.” For four decades French and 
German industrial leaders in this region 
have hatched schemes for marrying 
Ruhr coke to Lorraine iron ore. As mat- 
ters stand now, the French steel manu- 
facturers are obliged to pay 6,500 francs 
for Ruhr coke which costs German manu- 
facturers 3,000 francs. Conversely, Ger- 
man manufacturers are obliged to pay 
double for Lorraine ore. If the French 
could obtain Ruhr coke for 3,000 frances, 
it is estimated that French steel prices 
would decrease about 25 per cent. 
Schuman feels that amalgamation would 
insure prices based on competition and 
the real cost of production rather than 
artificial price fixing. 

Londen: The British reaction was 4 
curious mixture of indignation, fright, 
cynicism, and cautious gratification. 
“Ernie” Bevin was indignant although he 
later cooled off. He felt the French had 
played a dirty trick by springing the 
proposal without prior consultation. For 
the umpteenth time he thought some- 
body had stabbed him in the back. In 
point of fact the proposal had leaked out 
ten days earlier, but the British Foreign 
Office hadn’t taken it seriously. 

Prime Minister Clement Attlee’s be- 
lated expression of “sympathy” covered 
up real alarm among the disciples of 
Crippsian economics. On one hand, Brit- 
ish participation in the scheme would 
endanger the carefully controlled fabric 
of nationalization (real in coal but not 
yet effective in steel), full employment 
at any price, protection of domestic con- 
sumers by double pricing methods, and 
wage levels which are already in deep 
dispute. 

If the coal miners, currently demand- 
ing more money, got the idea that they 
were going to be “dragged down to the 
level of the Jerries and the frogs,” there 
would be real trouble. On the other hand, 
the Franco-German coal and steel com- 
bination—without Britain—could well pro- 
vide ruinous competition in the coming 
world buyers’ market. 

Cynics in both the Socialist and Con- 
servative parties regarded the Schuman 
plan as a skillfully timed political lunge 
and nothing else. Perhaps wishfully, they 
comforted themselves with the thought 
that the French would not dare go ahead 
without Britain, lest her basic industries— 
in due course—be at the mercy of the 
Germans. Others regarded it as a French 
counterstroke to Acheson’s inability to 
promise American divisions in either Eu- 
rope or Indo-China while he urged a new 
defense effort and expenditures from 
Europe itself. In this view it was really 
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Acme 
Hibernating Man: VW illi Schmitz 
nearly starved himself in 1926 
by going without food for 1,165 
hours. Now, in a glass cage in the 
zoo in Frankfurt, Germany, he’s 
trying to beat his own record. 


an expression of the European neutrality 
sentiment which remains a large ghost at 
the Lancaster House conference board. 

Benn: The Schuman proposal struck 
Bonn as dramatic vindication of a policy 
the aging Chancellor, Konrad Adenauer, 
has long been preaching with mounting 
urgency. One survey of 28 leading West 
German papers showed 21 backed the 
plan unreservedly. The Chancellor was 
obviously enormously pleased. At a press 
conference he looked suddenly rejuve- 
nated as he happily made the double 
announcement of the Schuman plan and 
of the Bonn Cabinet’s decision the same 
morning to recommend German accept- 
ance of the invitation to join the Council 
of Europe. 

For the record, sources closest to 
Adenauer insist the proposal came as a 
complete surprise and adamantly deny 
that foreknowledge inspired the Cabi- 
net’s decision on the Council of Europe. 
However, the coincidence was so re- 
markable in view of the long previous 
German stalling on the Council invitation 
that suspicions naturally have arisen, 
particularly on the part of the Socialist 
opposition, that the French. had tipped 
off Adenauer. 

Simultaneously with the announcement 
of the Schuman plan, the French took the 
unusual step of putting direct pressure 
on Adenauer’s opponents. Wednesday 
evening, a ranking official of the French 
High Commission secretly summoned 
three correspondents of the German So- 
cialist press to give them an off-the- 
record statement, for conveyance to the 
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To remember with poy — 
To speak of wilh prude 
“We have never enjoyed a vacation 
as much as this one!” declared Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl Lipman, of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. The President of the Po- 
lice Safety Council of Milwaukee, and 
Mrs. Lipman, recently returned to this 
country after a 42-day cruise of the 
Pacific on the American President 
Liner, S.S. President Cleveland. 

“The delightful days on shipboard, 
the thrill of exciting new ports and 
strange lands, the interesting people 
we met on the ship—we loved every 
minute of it,” Mrs. Lipman said. 

This summer,why not take the vaca- 
tion of your dreams—a restful, zestful 
Pacific Cruise on a luxurious Ameri- 
can President Liner? Forty-two en- 
chanted days and nights of rest and 
fun, while your air-conditioned “country 
club afloat” takes you across tropic 
seas to the fabled ports of the Far East. 

Spacious, airy staterooms, beauti- 
fully appointed lounges, swimming 
pools, specially equipped nursery for 
junior travelers, and a score of other 
facilities, services and comforts will 
make your shipboard days delight- 
fully refreshing. 

Consult your local travel agent for 
complete service and details about 
American President Lines ships, Pac- 
ific Cruises and Round-The-World 
cruises. Why not see him soon and 
make your reservations? 








Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Lipman 






Kobe... gateway to Southern Japan, 
is only one of five fascinating Pacific 
and Far East ports you will visit on 
your Pacific Cruise. From Kobe, you 
can easily visit the charming old city 
of Nara, cradle of Japanese culture; 
Kyoto, the “classic city” of Japan, 
and the site of the old Imperial 
Palace. For those who plan a longer 
visit in Japan, Kobe is important as 
a point of departure to Tokyo, Nikko, 
and other points of interest. During 
your Kobe stop-over, you'll have time 
to ascend Mt. Rokko, by cable car, and 
visit the famous Satsuma factory, as 
well as charming shops, bazaars and 
restaurants. 

Your Pacific Cruise will take you to 
Yokohama, with its beautiful gardens 
and temples...the teeming streets of 
Hong Kong...charming Manila...and 
always-lovely, languorous Hawaii. 
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SAILINGS FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
May 27 © June 21 * July 13 © August? 
August 27 * September 23 


SAILINGS FROM LOS ANGELES 


PRESIDENT LINES 


May 29* June 23 * August 29° September 25 311 CALIFORNIA STREET *® SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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Socialist leader, Dr. Kurt Schumacher. 
Speaking both as a diplomat and as one 
personally close to the French Socialist 
Party, the Frenchman told the German 
Socialists that Paris would like them to 
go along with both the Council of Europe 
and the Schuman plan. On Friday 
the French Deputy High Commissioner 
Armand Bérard called personally on 
Schumacher in the latter's Bundestag 
office to plead the case. 

The delicate question of whether the 
West German regime can conduct such 
governmental negotiations directly with 





Princess Rita (left) 


the French without clearing through the 
High Commission as a whole is still 
unresolved. The British can at least be 
counted on not to overlook the fact that 
the conduct of Germany’s foreign re- 
lations is the power reserved to the 
Allies under the occupation statute. 

However, preliminary direct talks are 
already scheduled, beginning with an 
invitation to Adenauer and Vice Chancel- 
lor Franz Bliicher to dine with the French 
High Commissioner, André Frangois- 
Poncet and former Premier Paul Reynaud 
—who is visiting Germany—at the Com- 
missioner’s residence this week. Naturally 
no one expects a Franco-German pact to 
emerge full blown in the near future. 
Long complex discussions are anticipated 
before a treaty—or whatever it is—reaches 
the drafting stage. 


MIDDLE EAST: 


Royal Romancing 


“Such a beautiful ceremony. Reminds 
me of my own wedding. I didn’t under- 
stand a word.” 

Thus the newly blond Princess Aly 
Khan, alias Rita Hayworth, commented 


admired the “beautiful” 


last week on the Moslem wedding of 


Princess Fatima Pahlevi, 21-year-old sis- 
ter of the Shah of Iran, and Vincent Lee 
Hillyer, 25-year-old writer from Cali- 
fornia, at the Iranian Embassy in Paris. 
Princess Rita also commented on two 
recent rumors: (1) denying that she was 
contemplating divorce and (2) confirm- 
ing that she might give up Catholicism 
for Mohammedanism. 

Hillyer had just switched from Catho- 
lic to Moslem so that his princess might 
regain her royal privileges, taken away 
by the Shah after their civil wedding 





International 
Moslem mar- 
riage ceremony of Princess Fatima and Vincent Hillyer in Paris 


outside Rome (Newsweek, April 24). 
The Californian did so by solemnly re- 
peating the words: “There is no god but 
God and Mohammed is his prophet,” and 
by promising to pray five times a day 
facing East, give alms to the poor, ob- 
serve the feast of Ramadan, and make a 
pilgrimage sometime to Mecca. 

At the Moslem wedding rites, Princess 
Fatima sported a $570 Maggy Rouff 
short white satin gown, white net veil, 
white brocaded hat, white lilies, and 
huge diamond ring. Hillyer wore morning 
coat and striped pants. The Iranian priest 
Mohammed Schirazi, assisted by two 
bearded imams in white robes and white 
turbans, called on Allah to bless the 
bridal pair with many children. 

As one Middle Eastern princess thus 
was restored to favor, another fell from 
it. The Egyptian Cabinet announced 
“with deep regret” the failure of “all 
efforts” to prevent the civil marriage of 
Princess Fathia, 20-year-old youngest of 


‘King Farouk’s five sisters, in San Francisco 


to Riad Ghali Effendi, an Egyptian dip- 
lomat who is both a Coptic Christian and 
a commoner. Ghali offered to embrace 
Islam if Farouk would give him the royal 
blessing for a Moslem marriage. 
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UNITED NATIONS: 


Mission to Moscow 


A youthful labor agitator from Norway 
named Trygve Lie made a pilgrimage 
by bumpy, dusty railroad train to Mos- 
cow in 1921 to see Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. 
His aim: To tighten bonds between the 
Norwegian Labor Party and the Com- 
intern, with which it broke in 1923. 
Now the world’s ranking civil servant as 
United Nations Secretary General, Lie 
landed Jast week by special two-motor 
Soviet plane at Vnukovo airport outside 
Moscow to see Joseph Stalin. His aim: 
to “bring the cold war to an end.” 

Stepping out into wind-swept rain, Lie 
warmly shook hands with Vice Foreign 
Minister Andrei A. Gromyko, once Rus- 
sia’s No. 1 vetoer and walker-out in the 
UN, who apologized for the weather. 
“What does it mean?” Lie asked. “Oh, 
nothing probably,” Gromyko smilingly 
replied. The sun broke through momen- 
tarily as Lie was driven off in a Zis 
limousine to his rooms in the National 
Hotel, close by the American Embassy. 
On May 15 the Secretary General achieved 
his immediate purpose by seeing Premier 
Stalin at a meeting attended by Vice 
Premier Vyacheslav Molotov and Foreign 
Minister Andrei Vyshinsky. 


BRITAIN: 


Artful Dodger 


London officials last week swooped 
down on a sidewalk art exhibit in the 
Embankment Gardens, alongside the 
Thames. They forced two painters to re- 
move canvases of nudes and complained 
against another study of seminaked 
dancing girls entitled “Mexican Brothel.” 
The painter of “Mexican Brothel” met 
the objections simply by changing the 
title to “Guess What.” 


INDO-CHINA: 
Stopgap Aid 


Like most compromises, the agree- 
ment on French Indo-China, reached 
during Secretary Acheson’s visit to Paris 
last week, pleased nobody. However, it 
did establish a program of stopgap Amer- 
ican aid to help the French and the 
native Bao Dai regime keep the Com- 
munists from overwhelming this key 
country of Southeast Asia. Edward 
Weintal, Newsweex diplomatic corres- 
pondent, sends this authoritative Wash- 
ington view of the Paris agreement: 

The French, who had demanded a 
declaration of Anglo-American solidarity 
with their own policy in Indo-China, 
took the American refusal in good grace. 
They invited American counterproposals. 
But Acheson, representing a noncolonial 
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1. So Easy! After scraping food waste 
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3. This G-E “Wonder” appliance elim- 
inates messy, pesty garbage—the modern, 
sanitary, General Electric way. Works 
equally well with sewer or septic tank! 








2. Now turn on cold water! This starts 
action in Disposall hidden below. Food 
wastes are shredded into tiny bits—then 
flushed away to sewer or septic tank. 


THE DISPOSALL 
IS G-E DEPENDABLE! 


15 years of G-E pioneering has made the 
Disposall as DEPENDABLE as only a 
G-E appliance can be. For the average 
family, the cost for an entire month of 
operation is just a few pennies. 

So why put up with the nuisance of 
garbage any longer? This G-E “Wonder” 
is a modern “MUST”! Simply look up 
your retailer in the phone book under 
“Garbage Disposal Equipment.” 

Do it today! He'll be happy to give you 
a demonstration of the wonderful new 
G-E Disposall! General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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The shipper “pays the freight.” 


The more he ships, the more 
business we do. 


That is basic railroad economics. 


Every day we are exploring possi- 
bilities for the growth of freight 
traffic, which can build business for 
the Santa Fe through fair and 
reasonable transportation charges. 

Our doors are always open to 
any shipper, large or small, who 


F. H. Rockwell, General Freight Traffic Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Santa Fe—all the way 
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can help us serve his interests better 
in the matter of rates, car service 
and expediting the movement of 
freight shipments. 

That is how the Santa Fe has 
grown—hand in hand with the 
people it serves. 

That is the way it is always going 
to be. Our general freight traffic 
officers and Santa Fe freight repre- 
sentatives throughout the United 
States, are always ready to meet 
with you on any freight problem. 
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power, thought that an American sig- 
nature on a joint-policy statement would 
expose the United States to the same 
charges of colonialism and exploitation 
which are now leveled against Britain 
and France. He reportedly feels that, 
if another statement on Southeast Asia 
is needed, the: United States can issue 
one more effectively by itself. 

Though inspired articles in the French 
press had ominously threatened with- 
drawal from Indo-China “as a lesson to 
the Americans,” Schuman and his aides 
voiced no such sentiments. The Amer- 
ican demand that Indo-China affairs be 
moved from the French Colonial Min- 
istry was accepted. At first Washington 
insisted on the establishment of an Indo- 
China department in the French Foreign 
Ministry. By way of compromise, the 
French agreed to create a new ministry 
for Indo-China. They also yielded on 
their demand for effective control over 
American military matériel. Instead, 
mixed Bao Dai-French committees will 
distribute the matériel. 

Despite French pleas for an increase, 
American military aid still stands at 
$15,000,000. This will be used mostly 
for aircraft, transport, and communica- 
tions equipment. Additionally, however, 
$23,000,000 for purely economic aid will 
be made available as soon as Congress 
sanctions the transfer of a $100,000,000 
ECA fund, now earmarked for China. 


JAPAN: 


Of Drinks, Nudes. Duty 


Last week’s democratization notes: 
>In the new Tokyo sports center—it looks 
like an enormous Quonset hut—the Jap- 
anese staged their first cocktail shakers’ 
contest. There six thousand professionals 
and amateurs shook ’em up. The ex- 
prince, ex-Paris playboy, ex-Premier, 
and recently ordained Buddhist priest, 
Higashi-Kuni, contributed his consider- 
able experience among the judges. One 
Shikano (advertised as representing an 
Oriental Bar which no one seemed able 
to locate) emerged the winner with his 
“blue coral reef” cocktail. He sagelv 
refused to reveal the contents. 
>Azuma Mura Spa, north of Tokyo, cele- 
brated its annual festival—reputedly 390 
vears old. The opening feature, timed 
for 7 a. m., consisted of a 300- to 400-yard 
sprint from the village shrine to an open- 
air hot-spring bath. The participants: 50 
naked girls. The first who plunged into 
the spring became the village equivalent 
of “Miss Azuma.” 
>A pompous old gentleman presented 
himself for registration as a candidate in 
the June Diet elections. He did not know 
to what party he belonged or whether 
he wanted to run locally or nationally. 
And he assured all he would not win. 
Investigation elicited that he was a pro- 
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fessional fortune teller who, having read 
his own horoscope, discovered he was 
fated to be elected after losing two 
campaigns. “I will run at this election 
and also the next. In six years I will be 
successful. I consider it most unreason- 
able that my destiny insists I go to all 
this trouble twice, but I feel it is my duty 
under a democracy.” 


INDIA: 


Handy Handmaidens 


At 26, the Maharajah of Jodhpur boasts 
two maharanees (a Hindu princess and a 
Scottish nurse), nine hobbies (golf, ten- 
nis, game hunting, fishing, flying, motor- 
ing, photography, mechanics, and magic), 
and a foot-long title: Group Captain His 
Highness Raj Rajeshwar (Prince of 
Princes) Saramad (Highly - Respected) 
Raja-i-Hind (Highly Respected Notable 
of India) Maharajadhiraj (A Great 
Prince Among Great Princes) Shri (Sir) 
Hanwant Singhji Sahib Bahadur (Noble 
and Braye Potentate). He is also so 
wealthy that he recently observed an 
old princely custom by including 47 
handmaidens in his teen-age sister's 
dowry. Traditionally the handmaidens’ 
future husbands would also become the 
bridegroom’s servants. 

The handmaidens came in handy in- 
deed. For the bridegroom was Fatehsinha 
Gaekwar, the 20-year-old Yuvraj (Heir 
Apparent) of Baroda, whose father’s 250 
servants had struck for higher wages and 
union recognition last December. But last 
week a local pressure group appealed to 
the Supreme Court for a habeas corpus 
petition for the “restoration of civil liber- 
ties” to the 47 handmaidens. 





Keystone 
Guess Who: This is not a musi- 
cal-comedy general being wel- 
comed to France by President 
Vincent Auriol. It is the new 
Soviet Ambassador Alexei Pav- 
lovich Pavlov, togged out in Rus- 
sia’s best diplomatic uniform, 
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From the Ritz to the Flea Market, the Tourists Again... 


HE 1950 tourist will find a Paris almost entirely back to 
gj ipnetionn standards. The scenic attractions, such as the Eiffel 
Tower, Notre Dame, the Louvre, and Montmartre, never change. 
One of the best tourist bargains is still to have a drink in a 
Champs-Elysées café and watch the world stroll by (see cover). 
Paris for the ladies means, as it always did, above all, shopping. 
A dress from a couturier such as Molyneux (left) can jolt the 


"T™) best-héeled. But the alert can find bargains in the Flea Market 


(center left) while perfume (center right) is cheap by Ameri- 
can standards. The young and those who refuse to grow old 
will find Harry’s Bar, including Harry behind the bar (lower 
left), operating as of yore in the Rue Daunou. 

Tea at the Ritz is still the elegant symbol of the elegant 
life that pulses in the great hotels that remain luxurious by 
any standards. In the Avenue George V the newest and biggest 
American convertibles jostle Rolls-Royces, old and new, as 
women in outrageous hats jam into the smart hotel bars. 
Society with a capital S throngs the grandstand at Longchamps 
during the early summer racing season. The 1950 tourist will 
discover little trace of the once-cheap, small restaurant, but he 
will find that the famous establishments, like the Tour d’Argent, 
maintain the great culinary tradition of French cooking. 
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HE 1950 tourist will probably, as 
T ever, see more of Paris after dark 
than during the day. The most notable 
change he will find is that the famous 
brothels have been closed, although 
the ladies continue to ply their trade 
in large numbers along the boulevards. 
For the socially conscious, the Opéra, 
the parties (above left—a big charity 
ball), the dinners, and the cocktail soirées 
provide a pattern of life that can sparkle 
like champagne. Champagne is also the 
required drink at such smart night clubs 
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as the Lido on the Champs-Elysées and 
such traditional spots as the Bal Tabarin, 
home of the cancan (upper right). 

Guided by his purse and his taste, 
the 1950 tourist can enjoy an expensive 
late supper at Maxim’s (lower left) or 
cross the Seine to explore raucous Left 
Bank basement clubs like the Tabu 
(lower right). He can go to the Folies- 
Bergére, dance under the trees in the 
outdoor restaurants of the Bois de 
Boulogne, or he can sample sordid Place 
Pigalle, the GI’s “Pig Alley.” 


Black Star 
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beer Head for Paris, France, the City of Wonderful Night 


European 


He can tour the depressing Algerian 
quarter where anything goes. For those 
with quiet tastes, the sidewalk cafés on 
the Grands Boulevards provide an inex- 
pensive and contemplative evening. On 
July 14, Bastille Day, the tourist can 
join the French in dancing in the 
streets and watching the fireworks. On 
this, or any other really late night, he 
can wind up at dawn with a refreshing 
bowl of onion soup at the produce 
markets—a perfect end to a Paris night, 
according to experts on the subject. 


Magnum Photos 
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Write today for Coronet's free recipe booklet, 
“29 ways to use Coronet V.S.Q.” 


BRANDY DIST. CORP., N. Y. I, N. Y. 
CALIFORNIA GRAPE BRANDY 84 PROOF. 
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DISASTERS: 


Winnipeg Under Water 


The Red River rises in Western 
Minnesota and flows north into Lake 
Winnipeg, twisting and turning in its 
course through the city of Winnipeg. Last 
month, late spring floods built up in 
Minnesota. The flood crest crossed the 
border and began straightening out the 
course of the river by overflowing at the 
bends. Still-unmelted ice choked the 
stream. Gaining power from heavy rains 
and unseasonable snow, the river backed 
into its tributaries and spread over the 
flat plains of Southern Manitoba. North- 
bound ducks settled by the thousands on 
the vast lake. A mink farmer released 














CANADIAN AFFAIRS : 


had fled the city and suburbs by Monday. 

Rain continued to fall. Officials proph- 
esied the river, already 11 feet above 
flood stage, would climb another 5 feet 
before next week. The casualty list num- 
bered only two. No one even estimated 
the damage. 


THE PARLIAMENT: 


On Outlawing the Reds 


For Progressive Conservative Party 
strategists, the problem was pressing. 
Two important by-elections were only a 
few weeks away, and good issues were 
few and far between. Tory leader George 
Drew thought an old and dear-to-his- 
heart theme sounded best: the govern- 
mént’s handling of the Communist 


eed 


: os +e 


International 


Suburban Winnipeg: The river kept on rising 


his charges. “The last I saw they were 
swimming down the river,” he said. 

Townspeople of the valley struggled 
hopelessly against the water, then fled 
to Winnipeg. That city, criss-crossed by 
four rivers, went to work on its dikes. On 
May 6, when scores of dikes had already 
been washed away, the army took over. 

Disgruntled citizens of Winnipeg criti- 
cized government slowness. 

Business and social life were complete- 
ly disrupted, and electricity and food 
supplies were menaced as the flood inun- 
dated one-fifth of the city and hundreds 
of square miles south of it. Sewage 
backed up by flood waters threatened 
disease and epidemic. A giant fleet of 
3,700 cars and trucks and six special Red 
Cross trains evacuated refugees. Some 
110,000 persons, almost a third of Great- 
er Winnipeg’s population of 350,000, 


problem. After some warm-up maneuvers 
outside the Commons, Drew advanced 
on Parliament and demanded “Commu- 
nist and similar activities” be outlawed. 

On May 9, after a week of off-and-on 
debate, Drew’s motion went down to a 
resounding 147-to-32 defeat. The so- 
cialist Cooperative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration and the Social Creditors lined up 
with the Liberals to kill the issue. 

On the surface, Drew’s tactics had 
seemed like a good idea. The Klaus 
Fuchs case was still having Canadian 
reverberations. Canada’s sister domin- 
ions, Australia and South Africa, were 
considering legislation to outlaw Com- 
munism. Best of all, from the point of 
view of public concern, Canada’s long- 
time top Communist, Tim Buck, had 
recently made a pilgrimage behind the 
Iron Curtain without having to cut so 
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much as one strand of red tape. In a 
90-minute speech Drew brought up the 
Fuchs case and the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police screening of National 
Film Board employes which led to three 
dismissals (out of 580). 

The Notebook: Part of the evidence 
in the Russian spy case four years ago 
was a notebook containing hundreds of 
names. One entry read: “Dr. Klaus 
Fuchs—ours.” Fuchs had been interned 
in Canada, then sent back at Britain’s 
request to do atomic research. His sub- 
sequent arrest and conviction, Drew 
charged, raised serious doubts as to 
whether the evidence had really been 
evaluated. And the fact that as late as 
last year the Film Board was not thought 
a good enough security risk to do work 
for the Defense Department proved that 
the royal commission’s recommendation 
for the coordination of security measures 
had not been carried out, Drew declared. 

External Affairs Minister Lester B. 
Pearson explained the notebook. It con- 
tained, he said, the names of 150 persons 
living in Canada, 163 in the United 
States, and five in the United Kingdom. 
Each country had been fully informed 
and Canada had looked into all its own 
cases. “I hope there will be no further 
suggestion that the Canadian Govern- 
ment was derelict in its duty in this 
regard,” Pearson said wearily. 

No Witeh Hunts: On the matter of 
security within the government, Prime 
Minister Louis S. St. Laurent came to 
Pearson's aid. This issue had been 
pushed zealously in Washington, the 
Prime Minister noted, and the result 
was “a sort of witch hunt. . . I do not 
think that some of the things said there 
have created a favorable impression on 
our Canadian public.” Pearson echoed 
him on “the spectacle of innocent and 
respected people being persecuted and 
almost destroyed by innuendo and un- 
justified suspicion.” He added: “Thank 
goodness we have nothing like that here.” 

Although St. Laurent opposed Drew’s 
motion on principle, his telling point was 
simply that outlawing Communist ac- 
tivities wasn’t necessary. In the past two 
years Canada’s Reds have lost ground. 

They have lost control of all but a few 
labor unions, and these are discredited. 
The attempt by the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union to tie up Canadian shipping around 
the world failed miserably. The party 
mouthpiece, The Canadian Tribune, 
couldn’t make a go of it as a daily. Only 
two members of the Labor Progressive 
(Communist) Party hold elective office 
above the level of municipal government. 

But at the end of the week Drew was 
still hopeful his dead duck could yet be 
turned into palatable political fare. The 
Very Rev. Hewlett Johnson, Red Dean 
of Canterbury, was touring the country 
with the message: War is inevitable and 
Russia is the only possible victor. 
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Know-how 
makes them Better! 
Screaming sirens get the right of way! 


That’s no time to risk riding on smooth- 
worn tires. 








- Trade now for new Kellys and be sure of 
making those emergency stops quickly... 
safely . . . in a straight line. 


Since horse-and-carriage days the name, 
Kelly-Springfield, has meant the ultimate in 
worry-free driving. Today—after 56 years 
of superior craftsmanship and tire-making 
“know-how’’—Kellys are safer. ..smoother- 
riding . . . longer-wearing than ever before. 

Stop at your Kelly Dealer’s for expert 
service. He’ll give you full credit for all the 


mileage left in your present tires when you 
swap for safe, new Kellys! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 


PROVED AND iMPROVED FOR 56 YEARS! 
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Serving You Well in America’s 


Large 10), ELI Army 


Meet Bruno Tomchesson of Bryan, Texas—expert cabinet- 
maker, family man, active in his community’s affairs. 


Typical of the thousands upon thousands enrolling 

in the Organized Reserve Corps, Bruno looks upon this 
good-citizenship opportunity in terms of service. 

He is active in Bryan’s American Legion Post 159. He 
promotes his Legion’s fine Youths’ Baseball Organization. 


And twice a month he trains as Motor Sergeant with Head- 
quarters Battery, 352nd Armored Field Artillery Battalion. 


A pleasant way to maintain old friendships! Rewarding, 
too—for under the new Reserve Program, Bruno draws full 
pay of his grade for each training assembly, builds 
retirement credits, equips himself for further advancement. 


Bruno Tomchesson, civilian and soldier, indeed serves you 
well, as do Army Reservists everywhere, manning 9,000 units. 


Learn more about the Organized Reserve Corps— 

a small part of your defense budget, a big part of your 
defense strength. Inquire at your nearby U. S. Army and 
U. S. Air Force Recruiting Station or for full particulars 
write directly to Executive for Reserve and ROTC Affairs, 
Dept. of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 
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HAITI: 


The Junta Takes Over 


A military junta turned the Presidency 
of tiny, overcrowded Haiti over to 
Dumarsais Estimé in 1946, after a coup 
d'état and an election. The New Dealish 
former schoolteacher won a good deal of 
popular support by building schools, 
houses, waterworks, and highways. But 
he stirred up opposition by indicating 
that he wanted to continue in office after 
his legal term expired in 1952. This issue 
came to a head last week. As a result 
Estimé resigned on May 10 and the junta 
took back the government. 

The first danger signs came on May 7 
when the Cabinet resigned because of 
senatorial opposition to its proposal that 
the constitution be amended so that the 
middle-aged President could run for re- 
election. (The Haitian Constitution pro- 
vides that no President may serve two 
consecutive terms. ) 

The next day the dispute became 
violent. Crying “vive Estimé!” a mob 
broke tables and chairs in the old Senate 
house and tried to sack the homes of some 
senators. The erisis erupted into the 
streets of Port-au-Prince. Disturbances 
spread, and two days later the three-man 
junta, consisting of Brig. Gen. Frank 
Lavaud, Col. Antoine Levelt, and Col. 
Paul Magloire took over. The President 
was put under army protection. 
Significance-- 

The last six months of Estimé’s ad- 
ministration were restless. At least two 
attempts were made to overthrow or 
assassinate him, and he accused Presi- 
dent Rafael Trujillo of the Dominican 
Republic, his neighbor on the island of 
Hispaniola, of conspiring with his foes. 

Back of the unrest was growing op- 
position to the President in several im- 
portant sections of Haitian political 
society. Conservatives objected to his 
tax program. Agrarian leaders thought he 
was spending too much money on the 
Port-au-Prince International Bicentennial 
Exposition. Intended to attract foreign 
investors and tourists, the exposition has 
been pretty much of a flop. Politicians 
were miffed over the paucity of the 
spoils they were getting. And several 
senators had their eyes on the Presiden- 
cy. The issue of legalizing Estimé’s re- 
election was a common ground on which 
all these forces could rally. The opposi- 
tion was further unified by the pro- 
Estimé demonstrations organized by the 
President’s hatchet men. 

The junta—one member in particular— 
is said to be still friendly to Estimé. The 
intervention may have been designed to 
keep the same group in power and at 
the same time to protect Estimé and his 
family, by removing him as a target. 
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“The Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park — beautiful beyond 
description; so lofty and rugged 
as to remain unconquered and 
unspoiled.” 








Tennessee is a land of intense 
interest from the mile-high, 
cloud-crowned Great Smoky 
Mountains to the cypress-lined 
bayous of the Mississippi. Be- 
tween these extremes, east and 
west, lie bluegrass-covered hills 
and restful valleys; the pictur- 
esque Cumberlands and Moun- 
tain people; famous colleges 
and institutions; civil-war battle- 
fields and historic shrines; cotton 
plantations and blue-ribbon 
stock farms; giant dams of TVA 
and the ‘“‘Great Lakes of the 
Tennessee’; a land in which you 
will enjoy every moment of your 
vacation. 





Broad, smooth highways give easy access fo commanding 
heights where magnificent panoramas will enthrall you. 












Rushing streams; deep, blue lakes of TVA; inspiring 
waterfalls and cascades; add to your vacation enjoyment. 


4 FREE It’s all told in the big, new colorful book, 
“TENNESSEE”. Yours for the asking. 


DIVISION OF STATE INFORMATION 
193 State. Office Building © Nashville 3, Tennessee 










A Division of the Department of Conservation 
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Winnie in °52! The London 
Daily Mail’s “Who ... Why ... 
Where” column quoted M. P. 
BEVERLEY BAXTER—on the great 
qualities of Winston CuuRCcA#- 
mL: “If this astonishing man 
had been born in Spain, he 
would have been a bullfighter 
If he had lived in France, he 
would have either declared a 
new republic or restored the 
monarchy. If he had been in 
the United States he would 
have been President, and even 
today they would make him 
President if he would go back. 
I have never in my life seen 
such a man, such competence. 
such genius.” 


Shoeless Senator: En route 
to Chicago on the Baltimore & 
Ohio’s Capitol Limited for the 
Democratic rally last week, 
Sen. Paut Dovuctas left his 
brogans outside his room for 
the Pullman porter to shine 
Next morning they had disap 
peared—snatched by a prankster or a 
souvenir hunter. Without a spare pair, 
Douglas hobbled in stocking feet from 
the train past curious onlookers to his car 


Begin the Begum: “Everybody thinks 
all Moslems go about and have wives,” 
complained Becum Liguat Axi Kian, 
wife of Pakistan’s Prime Minister. “Polyg 
amy has ancient origins, from the days 
when men were killed in the wars and 
the women had to be provided for. 
Today it is permissible as long as the man 
is good and just to each of his wives, 
which is humanly impossible, so, coming 
down to brass tacks. it is not practiced 

In America, men have one wife and 
have a fling in 50 other places.” 





It’s a tie between Maureen... 
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N. ¥. Daily Mirror 
: Not like this in the old country 


Big Eyes: America looked good to nine 
month-old HeLena Stonrin, a DP who 
arrived in New York last week on the 
General Muir. She made a grab for the 
doughnuts in a Red Cross worker’s basket 
and came back for more. Born in Hitler's 
retreat of Berchtesgaden, Helena will be 
a New Yorker from now on. 


Bradley's Barbecue: Everywhere in 
the United States, May 20 is Armed 
Forces Day—except in Lubbock, Texas. 
There it’s May 22. Rep. Grorce H 
Mauon had learned that Gen. Omar N. 
BRADLEY was making an Armed Forces 
Day speech in San Francisco. He asked 
the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to stop off in Lubbock on the way back. 
Bradley assented. Then Mahon asked if 
he might invite a few friends in for a 
barbecue. The general said sure. The 
“barbecue” for a few friends just sort of 
grew into a meeting at the local ball park 
with 8,000 people scheduled to attend. 
And Reese Air Force Base near Lubbock 
will deter its Armed Forces Day celebra- 
tion until Monday, May 22, to coincide 
with Bradley’s visit. 


Nomination: To prove that Hollywood's 
publicity men never run out of angles— 
or curves—designer Epwarp STEVENSON 
picked “the most beautiful shoulders in 
filmdom.” They belonged, he said, to 
Maureen O'Hara and Linpa DarneLu. 


Switeh: In 1947, ‘48, and ‘49, [NcRip 
BERGMAN topped the list in a motion- 
picture poll conducted by the’ Woman’s 
Home Companion. This year the maga- 
zine’s “Who Is Your Favorite Star” poll 
showed CLaupeTTE CoLsErT in first 
place. Miss Bergman dropped to tenth. 


Bing Bust-up? Afteratwenty- 
year marriage, Binc Crossy 
and Dixie LEE were reported 
separated. Bing's brother Larry 
said: “They haven't signed any 
settlement papers—yet. If they 
take this to court I hope they'll 
make it a legal separation in- 
stead of a divorce ... Bing’s a 
Catholic. Dixie is not.” Crosby's 
lawyer, JoHN O’MELVENY. 
chimed in that there were 
“strained relations ... We hope 
to effect a reconciliation.” But 
in Paris Crosby breezily said 
there was nothing to the re 
ports, and Mrs. Crosby, who 
is staying in Hollywood with 
their four sons, told newsmen: 
“I am still very much in love 
with Bing.” 


Date With Judy: JupirH 
Corton, 28, the former gov- 
ernment girl convicted of con- 
spiracy to spy for a foreign 
power, announced her engage- 
ment to ALBERT H. Soco ov, 
29, an associate of her court-appointed 
attorneys. (She is free on bail pending an 
appeal.) “I believe Judy. is innocent,” 
Socolov said. “She will be vindicated 
.. . We are very much in love.” 


Shaggy Dog: CARSON BREWER, a re 
porter on The Knoxville News Sentinel. 
put in a person-to-person call to one 
Smoky, a talking dog belonging to Mrs 
Louis A. NicHots of Winston-Salem. 
N. C. Brewer planned to ask Smoky his 
views on the Brannan plan, Senato: 
McCarthy, and the price of bones. Afte: 
a great deal of confusion Smoky came to 
the phone. “Arf!” Brewer began brightly. 
“| love my mama,” Smoky growled. That 
concluded the $1.88 conversation. 





International Photos 


... and Linda—they’re both beautiful 
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Extensive Honeymoon: After 
spending a week at Del Monte 
Ledge in California, Elizabeth 
Taylor and her new husband, 
Nick Hilton, planned to pick up 
a car in Detroit and tour New 
England. T hen they'll sail on the 
Queen Mary for a European trip. 


Reverse Marshall Plan: [n apprecia- 
tion of American aid and benevolence, 
the inhabitants of Crete are sending a 
wild mountain goat to President Truman. 
The goat, whose given name is Kri-Kri 
but whose scientific name is capra 
aegagrus pictus, is of an almost extinct 
species unknown in the United States. 
The Cretans felt the gift would be the 
only transportable commodity which the 
Greeks, but not Americans, possessed. 
Kri-Kri, who frightened guests at a fash- 


- jonable hotel in Athens, will be 


permanently housed in the National 
Zoological Park in Washington. 


Red Sable: Eager to imitate America’s 
mink mutations, caused by cross-breeding 
of dark and light animals, Russian fur 
breeders requested twelve live minks 
from United States breeders. They of- 
fered in returrr twelve rare sables of prize 
quality. American fur men, foreseeing a 
prosperous business, agreed. The Ameri- 
can minks and the Russian sables were 
exchanged at the border. In their new 
American homés, the sables were given 
time to set up housekeeping. When no 
baby sables were born, the fur breeders 
investigated. They found that all twelve 
animals had been carefully sterilized be- 
tore they left Russia. 
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HENNESSY HOUR 
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EVERYWHERE in more and more homes people are en- 
joying that hour when, friends meet for discussion and | 


relaxation . . . for coffee and 3-Star Hennessy — the true 
cognac brandy . . . the largest selling in the world. 


Dike QUALITY. Unmatched as an after-dinner 
liqueur . . . its flavor expands and lingers 
delightfully on the palate. 


xx BOUQUET. Connoisseurs inhale Hennessy 
for its heartwarming aroma...the fragrance 
of the vineyard. 


yx CLEAN TASTE. Enjoy Hennessy as the 
British do—with soda. Its clean taste imparts 
the essence of the grape itself! e 


HI 


HENNESSTS C:( 


BY LAW-genuine Cognac 
is distilled only from grapes 
grown in the Charente 
district of France. No other 
brandy is Cognac! 





NNESSY 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & C9, Est. 1765 


Sole U.S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, N.Y. + Importers since 1794 
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MEDICINE 





Special Medical Report: American Industry Cares for Its Sick 


On the wall of a spacious room on the 
24th floor of the RCA Building in Rocke- 
feller Center, New York, there hangs a 
multicolored map of the world. Black 
ribbons fan out from a pin on New York 
City to spots ranging from Norman Wells, 
Canada (aboui one degree below the 
Arctic Circle), to Plaza Huincul in South- 
ern Argentina; from Houston, Texas, to 
the city of Palembang in Indonesia. The 





From the frontier days, American medi- 
cine has healed working people. Labor- 
ers with cuts, burns, and bruises used to 
be warned that “the worst thing 
a meddlesome man can do is to cleanse 
his hurt by water, or worse still, by 
soap and water” (Railroad Gazette, 
1879); doctors prescribed shellac or mo- 
lasses for cuts, black engine oil or pow- 
dered charcoal for burns, and a mixture 


- 


ries or industrial or union medical plans.* 
More than 2,000,000 workers are served 
by plans sponsored by industry, or indus- 
try and workers both; another 3,000,000 
by plans set up under collective bargain- 
ing with unions. 

Only a few programs are paid for en- 
tirely by management or by unions. 
Usually the cost is shared by both man- 
agement and workers, who may chip in 


In-Plant Care: General Motors gives chest X-ray check (left); Swift & Co., emergency eye treatment (right) 


map measures the size of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey's medical program—the 
health care of 285,629 persons: 137,652 
domestic employes and 145,977 em- 
ployes, their families, and others outside 
the United States. 

Dr. Robert Collier Page, the tall, blue- 
.eyed medical director, has visited all the 
medical installations of Standard and its 
affiliates. Two of his staff doctors are on 
instruction tours around the world. 

“But we are not inspectors,” said Bob 
Page, “we're constructive doctors. What 
we are trying to do is to keep each 
Standard employe at the peak of health 
by searching for signs and symptoms of 
disease before it becomes firmly estab- 
lished. Then we teach him to live within 
his own physical and mental levels.” 

Problem cases are reported to Dr. 
Page and his staff of 46, including eleven 
doctors, from all over the globe. An 
American employe might be flown up to 
New York from Ecuador for treatment; 
another might be sent to the Standard 
medical installation at Aruba, Curacao; a 
third might be treated while aboard one 
of the fleet of Esso oil tankers. Besides 
caring for the 1,600 Standard workers in 
the RCA Building, Page’s staff can eas- 
ily handle the medical care of any other 
Standard employe in the world. 
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of vitriol and water for sore eyes 
“to positively effect a real cure in a short 
time” (American Railway Journal, 1834). 

Last week, with some 60,000,000 per- 
sons at work in the United States, their 
aches and pains, whether mysterious in- 
dustrial ills or common diseases, were 
mounting medical problems. Each week 
at least 1,000,000 workers are absent 
from their jobs because of illness. One- 
fourth are out with colds, even at this 
season of the year, and 15 to 17 per cent 
with flu or grippe. Other main ailments 
are diseases of the stomach, pharyngitis 
and tonsillitis, heart and artery diseases, 
rheumatism, arthritis, gout, and men- 
strual disorders of women. Women are 
more likely to be sick than men (they 
miss about 11.8 days a year compared 
with 7.5 for men). 

In addition to these common ailments, 
there is a whole rash of industrial dis- 
eases ranging from poisoning by lead, 
gases, and assorted chemicals to lung 
infections from coal, granite, and fur. 

The Helping Hand: How well are 
these 60,000,000 people cared for by 
American industrial medicine? 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice estimates that only 30 to 40 per cent 
of them get some kind of care connected 
with their jobs—from in-plant dispensa- 


anything from 1 to 5 per cent of their 
monthly pay. 

Coverage for these 5,000,000-plus 
ranges in a very few cases from complete 
care, such as Standard Oil’s, to treatment 
only for ills resulting from the job. The 
bulk of the medical care lies part way 
between, with emergency treatment and 
short-term hospitalization. 

‘Working on the Railroad’: The 
first big American business to go in for 
workers’ medical plans were the rail- 
roads. They began in 1834, when the 
Baltimore & Ohio hired a hard-working 
doctor named James P. Quinn, of Harpers 
Ferry, W. Va., to care for some construc- 
tion laborers. 

Today virtually all the major railroads 
give free on-the-job emergency treat- 
ment to some 900,000 employes, plus 
more elaborate hospitalization through 
prepayment health plans. The railroads 
own and operate some 36 hospitals in 22 
states with 4,000 beds that handle 96,500 
patients a year. They hire 16,000 doctors, 
most of them part-time. The workers pay 
anywhere from $1.50 to $5 a month, 
which covers about half the cost of the 





*Countless other workers have some health insur- 
ance, such as the Blue Cross, not directly connected 
with their office or factory, or health insurance con- 
tracts between the plants and insurance groups like 
the Blue Cross. 
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Why a‘recessed floor’ means 
Most Room! Best Ride! Safest! 


Hudson’s “step-down” 
design brings bene- 
fits in room, riding 
qualities and safety 
not obtainable in any 
other car at any price! | 








ROAD CLEARANCE 





HUDSON: “Step-down” design, with its re- 


cessed floor, uses space between frame members 


that other cars waste. This results in America’s 
lowest center of gravity (and full road clear- 
ance), while providing more head room and 
seating room than any other car. 


When you try Hudson’s “New Step-Down Ride,” we believe 


you will find it a delightfully new experience. For Hudson is the 


only motor car with a recessed floor (“step-down” design). This 


results in the lowest-built car of them all, with true streamlining 


and magnificent beauty. It provides full road clearance and the 


most room in any automobile at any price! It creates America’s 


lowest center of gravity, which brings you the best and safest ride 


ever known. Won’t you accept your Hudson dealer’s invitation— 


enjoy “The New Step-Down Ride” soon? 
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ONLY CARS WITH “STEP-DOWN” DESIGN © NOW—3 GREAT SERIES © LOWER-PRICED PACEMAKER » FAMOUS SUPER » CUSTOM COMMODORE 


OTHER CARS: All other cars have floor on 
top of frame, so they fail to utilize the vital 
space between frame members. Result is a 
higher center of gravity and either a hig! 
roof line or insufficient head room. Seats are 
narrower; passenger space is less. 


Hudson 


Hudsons, with recessed floors, their great array 
of high-quality, long-life features, and advanced 
design, are leaders in resale value, as shown 
by Official Uséd Car Guide Books! 
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This underground ‘R 





Human pack mules once transported 
coal underground in baskets strapped 
to their backs. Then came crude carts 
drawn by dogs, ponies or mules fol- 
lowed later by steam power and elec- 
tric locomotives. But now progress and 
mining efficiency have taken another 
great stride forward with the installa- 
tion by the G.T.M.—Goodyear Techni- 
cal Man—of a spectacular single-flight 
conveyor belt in a West Virginia mine 
entry. 





This unique rubber railroad is now 
moving all the coal produced along 
an underground entry 4,000 feet in 
length. Soon this entry will be driven 
another 2,000 feet and the belt will be 
extended by splicing — making it the 
longest single belt ever employed in 
underground mining operations. To 
get the picture, imagine a gigantic rub- 
ber band, 30 inches wide and nearly 
two and one-third miles in circumfer- 
ence, traveling around pulleys 6,000 
feet apart—a good country mile from 
head to tail. 


Tonnage is the pay-off. Today this 
great belt is operating at a speed of 
350 feet per minute and delivering a 


di 


maximum 300 tons of coal per hour | How 

at the pit head. That is as much coal If you 
as many thousands of slaving bearers {materi 
could have carried in the same time Will ps 
150 years ago—yet one belt and a few ,{°4” de 


operators now do all the hauling. - hig 
stanc¢ 
by bel 


Secret of this huge belt is Goodyear’s 16. Oh 


patented COMPASS cord conveyor 
belt construction. It is sinewed with a 
single plane of heavy rope cords that 
give it the extra strength required in 
long-distance, high-tension operation. 
It is much thinner than ply belts of 
equal capacity, hence troughs better 
and requires smaller terminal pulleys, 
making a more compact installation. 





sets a new Mining Record ! 
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plan, with management paying the rest. 

Other important industry-sponsored 
health plans are the Kaiser-Permanente 
Hospital at Oakland, Calif., and the 
Northern Permanente Foundation at 
Vancouver, the health departments of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., and the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corp., Denver; the Roanoke Rap- 
ids Hospital and Employes Medical Fund 
at Roanoke Rapids, N.C., and the medi- 
cal setup of the Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York. 

The trend in the last year or two has 
turned to more medical services won 
through collective bargaining with the 
unions. Many of the plans listed above 
are now included in bargaining~agree- 
ments. Permanente, for instance, now is 
under collective bargaining; Consoli- 
dated Edison is also covered by agree- 
ment. In Detroit, Ford, Kaiser-Frazer, 
and other groups have set up plans in 
bargaining with the United Auto 
Workers, some of them including con- 
tracts between management and outside 
groups such as the Blue Cross. 

The chief union medical plans include 
those of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers, the Philadelphia Union 
Health Center, the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, the United Mine Workers, 
and the Union Health Center in New 
York City. 

Big Money and Super-Care: Big 
business has always known that it is good 
business to preserve the good health of 
its workers. (Some 500,000,000 man- 
days of labor are lost every year through 
illness, and that means a loss of about 
$10,000,000,000 annually.) 

In 1948 the International Harvester 
Co. invested $18.72 in the health of each 
of its 90,000 employes. Total cost to the 
company for medical care and compen- 
sation amounted to $1,684,556.16. But 
the big investment paid off. Less than 3 
per cent of the workers suffered lost- 
time accidents. 

The Bethlehem Steel Co. spends 
$1,500,000 annually on the health of its 
143,000 workers. General Motors em- 
ploys 115 doctors and 600 nurses to serve 
some 300,000 people at 100 plants in the 
United States. Among the other compa- 
nies with superior medical plans and 
large research programs are the United 
States Steel Corp., American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Western Electric Co., and the two 
hig packing firms, Swift and Armour. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
pioneers in industrial psychiatry, have 
added a model mental-health program 
for distressed employes to their medical 
department. Other companies which 
have recognized the need of psychiatry 
as a partner in preventive medicine are 
American Cyanamid Co., the Metropoli- 
ton Life Insurance Co., and the Eastman 
Kodak Co. Alcoholism, as an industrial 
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problem, is now being handled medically 
by the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
of Milwaukee. 

Some industries, such as the United 
Fruit Co., have been forced into the field 
of tropical medicine by their own plant 
environment. When United Fruit estab- 
lished its first medical unit at Bocas del 
Toro, Panama (then Colombia), on Aug. 
23, 1899, the Central American ports 
were closed because of yellow fever, 
plague, and smallpox. , 

“Economic disaster could only be 


MEDICINE 


now give North American employes of 
United Fruit living in the tropics the 
same rates as North Americans at home, 
all things being equal. 

Heat, Fumes, and Poison: Twenty 
years ago, the manufacture of rubber 
was regarded as one of the most hazard- 
ous to the lives of its workers. Today 
most of the problems have been ironed 
out by such pioneers as the United States 
Rubber Co. Dust checking, air sampling, 
and toxic-material examinations have cost 
millions, but they have been worth the 





A native “dresser” treats ailing coolies at U. S. Rubber’s Malayan Estate 


averted by effective medical and sanitary 
service,” Dr. Edward I. Salisbury, United 
Fruit medical director, reminisced. Fight- 
ing the sources of malaria, yellow fever, 
and other diseases among the banana 
plantations, mostly reclaimed pest-laden 
swamplands, the UF doctors became ex- 
perts in pioneer tropical-medical re- 
search. In fact, they eliminated yellow 
fever before the Canal Zone did. 

Today, in addition to the modern med- 
ical plant in New York, United Fruit has 
thirteen hospitals in Cuba and Central 
America. Besides, it has a health plan 
which covers every employe so com- 
pletely that no UF worker need ever 
worry about doctor, hospital, medical, or 
surgical expenses so long as he is em- 
ployed by the company. There is no 
charge for this service and if the employe 
wants to include his*family, he can pay a 
small flat sum for the same benefits. 

Allin all, the tropical-medical program, 
plus disease control, costs United Fruit 
about $2,500,000 a year. But it is worth 
it. Although no statistics are available, 
mortality rates of UF workers in the 
tropics are spectacularly low compared 
with native rates. So successful is the 
health service that insurance companies 


expense. During the war, for instance, 
in United States Rubber Co.’s seven mu- 
nition plants with a total of 100,000 
employes, there was not one fatality as 
a result of fire or explosion. 

Besides its large domestic health plant 
and research laboratories, United States 
Rubber extends medical care to at least 
60,000 natives on its 131,000-acre plan- 
tation area in the Far East. Typical of 
these is the Malayan central hospital, 
situated at Dublin Estate near Kulim, 
with 210 beds and a staff of 35, including 
native “dressers” or assistants (see cut). 
A dresser is a native who has received 
some medical training. Besides assisting 
in hospital work, he “rides the circuit” 
through plantations, giving first aid and 
dispensing medicine. 

The Ailing Executives: Since 1949 
Consolidated Edison executives have 
undergone periodic health examinations 
as part of a preventive program. Diseases 
uncovered in approximately 25 per cent 
of the persons examined were abnor- 
mally high blood pressure, hardening of 
the arteries, and heart ailments. 

At Kaiser-Frazer’s handsome Willow 
Run hospital for employes, the youthful 
Dr. Clifford Keene keeps a vigilant eye 
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on K-F executives, including “Henry J.” 
himself. “Executives are our most 
valuable bits of machinery,” Dr. Clifford 
remarked. “You cant buy a new 
sales manager.” 

The Ford Motor Co. also takes an 
interest in the health of its top men. At 
the River Rouge hospital, one of the 
world’s largest industrial health plants 
(70,000 men and women treated by a 
medical personnel of 180; 28 medical 
centers and 35 first-aid stations through- 
out the country), executives are’ en- 
couraged to take a yearly physical ex- 
amination with Ford paying. the _ bjll. 
General Motors also has its executives 
very much in mind. Last year 2,49] 
bosses had complete physical examina- 
tions “on the company.” 

At the Chrysler medical plant, the 
bluff and burly Dr. John” J: Prendergast, 
former chief surgeon and superintendent 
of Detroit’s Receiving Hospital, directs 
the activities of 162 doctors, nurses, and 
technicians. Chrysler does a spectacular 
job of rehabilitating the sick and ailing by 
keeping them on the job, even while they 
are getting well. 

Arrested tuberculosis cases, diabetics, 
epileptics, and heart defectives are 
checked at intervals to see that their 
ailments have not been aggravated. 
“People with defects can be employed 
with no more risk than those without so 
long as you follow them up,” Prendergast 
concludes. 

The Weak Spots: While many of 
the big-name companies provide remark- 
able free health care for their employes, 
and while other industries, such as the 
railroads, have excellent part-pay medi- 
cal plans, these are exceptions rather 
than the rule. The 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 
persons covered by private company 
care, industry's prepayment plans, or 
even by collective bargaining are mostly 


in the large companies, The 
majority of the workers, in 
small plants scattered across 
the nation, are largely with- 
out medical coverage, even 
routine in-plant care. A study 
compiled by C. O. Sapping- 
ton shows that of.plants.em- >is 
ploying under 1,000 people, 
less than 50 per cent 
have any sort of plant dis- 
pensary, much less a formal 
medical program. 

Over 90 per cent of the in- 
dustrial plants in the United 
States employ less than 100 
workers, and the vast major- 
ity of these do not have the 
simplest health service—not 
even a cigar-box first-aid kit. 

One of the chief industry 
problems, as in any kind of 
medicine, is the doctor 
shortage. There are only 
about 600 full-time doctors 
in industrial-medicine plans, 
although perhaps 15,000 to 
20,000 are on part-time or 
consultation basis. For a long time, doc- 
tors feared loss of prestige among their 
fellows, too much regimentation by man- 
agement, and lack of real opportunity. 
The use of medical records by manage- 
ment as a source of information has 
frequently been a sore spot with labor. 
But the trends are slowly shifting, with 
increased acceptance of industrial medi- 
cine by doctors as an important and 
fruitful career field. 

Despite these advances, there is still 
considerable controversy in the field as to 
just how far industry should go in caring 
for its workers. This attitude may stem in 
part from a tightening budget and in part 
from a natural puzzlement of manage- 
ment as to just how much medical care 
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Standard Oil flies a sick worker to an El Centro, Colombia, hospital 





United Fruit’s banana-belt nursing service 


the employe actually wants. (There is 
always the chance that the charge of 
“selfish ~paternalism” or even “welfare 
medicine” may be hurled at the bosses. ) 

Wherever the health responsibility 
lies, all industries agree that they are 
charged with the specific industrial haz- 
ards of their plant and that proper 
research must be done to solve these 
rapidly growing problems. 

Well-known industrial diseases, such 
as silicosis, are fading, but, as the experts 
warn, new hazards are rising faster than 
they can deal with them. Much work 
must be done in examining new insect- 
icides, much more virulent than their 
predecessors. Another significant health 
problem applies to radiation. Besides 
the potential radioactivity hazard to 
workers exposed to uranium, the element 
may be chemically toxic as well. 

Then there are the chemicals handled 
by laborers which-are strongly suspected 
of influencing or causing cancer. Today 
Dr. J. R. Heller and his associates at the 
National Cancer Institute, Bethesda, 
Md., are making a study of these 
environmental cancer hazards for the 
industrial population. In another USPHS 
laboratory in Washington, D. C., radia- 
tion research is being conducted, and at 
the Industrial Hygiene Laboratory in 
Cincinnati, air pollution and insecticide 
research has been set up. 

As things stand now, the sick workers, 
1,000,000 strong each week, may ¢on- 
tinue to take time out for colds, stomach- 
aches, and hangovers. But with industrial 
scientists at work in a hundred laborato- 
ries across the country, absenteeism from 
the severe ailments of the world of 
tomorrow may be minimized and indus- 
trial hazards removed from most jobs. 
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From experience comes faith... 


To shield her baby forever...to guard him from child- 
hood hurts... to save him from the troubles we all 


must suffer... what mother does not have this wish? 


But motherly wisdom tells her this cannot be. Only 
hard-won experience will protect him: A cut finger 
brings respect for the knife ... the childish quarrel 


mended can lead to lasting friendship. 


The priceless ingredient of every product 
ts the honor and integrity of its maker. 


Knowledge gained for himself will be his most use- 
ful guide. It will help him to see behind the faces of men 
... beyond the surface of things...and to judge them 
for their honest worth. 

E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, Manufacturing Chemists to the Medi- 


cal Profession since 1858. Anesthetics, Biologicals, Antibiotics, 
Sulfonamides, Endocrines, Nutritional and Medical Specialties. 














Toast of South America 
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Dolores Del Rio 
“just like a queen” 
Popular actress, back from complet- 
ing film contract in the Argentine Re- 
public, gave glowing account of her 
flight aboard El InterAmericano. “I 
adored it . .. long experience, red carpet 
ceremony make you feel like a queen.” 
You don’t know South America until 
you've seen its West Coast! Go by El 
InterAmericano, daily de luxe DC-6 
from Miami to Buenos Aires. Less than 
a day via Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, San- 
tiago over routes of Pan American and 
Panagra. Call your Travel Agent or Pan 
American, U. S. Sales Agents for 


PAN AMERICAN- , GRACE AIRWAYS 
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The Crosley isn't o plan on poper or a pilot model. It's 
a reality — 70,000 have been built. The Crosley is 
designed not for million-a-yeor production. It's built for 
thet one family out of a hundred, sophisticated, down- 
to-eorth people who want 35 to 50 miles per gallon and 
other low upkeep features. It's built for intelligent buyers 
who went a new, shiny, practicol car instead of some- 
one’s beat-up secondhand {or fourthhand) car. See—drive 
the new Crosley Sedan Deluxe. Speediine styling. Rich 
fabric upholstery. Seats 4, plus luggoge. Hundreds of 
improvements. 

FREE! Lotest 1950 CROSLEY 
CATALOG. Write Crosley Motors, 
Inc., 2530-FO Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 


ERGSLEY- a IME car 
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**You see them 
everywhere!'’ 








The Glamorous Cabinet 


For the first time in the history of the 
United States the public this week got a 
good look at the President’s Cabinet sit- 
ting as a functioning body (CBS-TV. 
Sunday, 3-4 p.m. EDT). If the citizens 
didn’t hear the words of an actual meet- 
ing, at least they got an idea of the way 
the Cabinet looks when it prepares to act. 

The Democratic National Committee, 
in staging its national rally in Chicago, 
offered CBS the services of President 
Truman, the Cabinet, and a slew of party 
bigwigs for radio or television. Sig 
Mickelson, head of CBS's: public-affairs 
division, snapped up the Cabinet for 
TV. “We thought there was a lot of 
glamour in that,” he explained. 

Of the nine glamorous Cabinet mem- 
bers, three were absent. Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, at the London con- 
ference, was represented by Under Sec- 
retary James E. Webb. Under Secretary 
Edward H. Foley Jr. and Army Secre- 
tary Frank Pace Jr. sat in for Treasury 
Secretary John W. Snyder and Secretary 
of Defense Louis Johnson, also unable to 
attend. And President Truman was still 
talking in Madison, Wis., when the meet- 
ing began in the party-packed Chicago 
Civic Opera House. 

Presiding over the session was Vice 
President Alben W. Barkley. With more 
attention to business than showmanship, 
Barkley introduced each Sécretary, who 
spoke on topics related’ to his particular 
department. For a first showing, the 
Cabinet proved quite telegenic. 


Five for One 


Several small allied radio stations in 
one area, it occurred to Howard Hayes, 
president of WPIK in Alexandria, Va., 
could meet. big-station competition. After 
two and a half years of talking, Hayes 
last week hooked his station in with four 
other little ones* near the District of 
Columbia and set out to fight for listeners 
and sponsors. It was the country’s first 
all-local network. 

The stations, operating with 250 to 
1,000 watts on a daylight-to-dusk basis, 
set aside the 7-8 p. m. EDT time for a re- 
corded hour of light classical music, si- 
multaneously broadcast. The job of 
playing the records was rotated, broad- 
cast first on FM, then picked up and re- 
broadcast by the other stations on the 
standard AM frequencies. The time on 
all five stations was for sale at $300 an 
hour—or about the same as that charged 
by one of the 10,000 or 50,000-watt out- 
lets. Within three days of the first broad- 
cast, a popcorn company bought fifteen 
minutes a day of the records. By the end 





*WARL, Alexandria, Va., WBCC, Bethesda-Chev 
Chase, Md., WGAY, Silver Spring, Md., and WFAX, 
Falls Church, Va. 
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TV Jeebies: [n a series of news- 
paper ads,Muntz-TV hasdepicted 
the neuroses endured by owners 
of other than Muntz sets. Ad man- 
ager Mike Shore says the series 
could be expanded indefinitely. 
“I haven't thought of the pho- 
bias and manias yet,” he says. 
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of the week, Hayes was beginning to 
hope that he had found one sure way of 
helping struggling small stations to keep 
up with their big brothers. 


Bank Break System | 


Besides upcoming examinations, the 
problem plaguing some Columbia Uni- 
versity students recently was how to 
raise the $17,000 that is their share of a 
$250,000 scholarship and building fund. 
Wise young heads decided to use the 
New York college’s undergraduate brain 
trust to tap the lode of radio quiz shows. 

Edward Donovan and Robert Runyon, 
two seniors, mysteriously acquired six 
tickets for Break the Bank (NBC, Wed- 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Donovan: Tickets were rare 


nesday, 8:30-9 p. m. EDT), a show 
which usually keeps New York requests 
on file for a year. A double-domed team 
was recruited, consisting of two Phi Beta 
Kappa’s, two average students, Harold 
Emerson (“a brain, a big man on campus 

. and a history major”), and Donovan 
himself. Then, at the last moment, Break 
the Bank’s announcer called for an en- 
gaged couple. Emerson aligned himself 
with Miss Lee Biesticker, until that mo- 
ment a stranger to him. The pair broke 
the bank for $4,310—and Columbia was 
richer by $2,155, Emerson’s half. 
Donovan felt the fund was in the bag. 

But last week, when six more students 
tried again on Break the Bank, they ran 
into a big snag. None of them was picked 
to try for the money. And, suddenly, 
tickets became hard to come by. Break 
the Bank bosses had nothing against the 
Columbia brains but felt that others 
should have a chance. While the students 
had managed to wangle a few tickets to 
other shows, they were sadly learning 
one of radio’s cardinal quiz rules: The 
smartest fellow in the audience is not 
always picked to run for the moriey. 
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Your credits good 


ANYWHERE- 


Send FLOWERS with your 
Worldwide Credit Floracard! 





Present your Worldwide Credit Floracard 
at any of our 15,000 Interflora member 
shops and you may charge FLOWERS for 
delivery anywhere in the world! Busi- 
ness organizations and responsible 
persons are invited to enjoy this con- 
venience. Obtain your Credit Floracard 
from any official F.T.D. FLORIST — the 
famous Mercury Emblem in windows 


identifies their shops. Stop in today! 


Whether it’s Business or Personal... 





Look for This Emblem Sey. it with FLOWERS -BY- WIRE 


Your Satisfaction Guaranty! 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 200 Lafayette Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 
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This seal identifies 
America’s leading 
home appliance finish 


Du Pont DULUX Enamel assures you years 
of easy-to-clean beauty .. . outstanding re- 
sistance to wear, grease, moisture and hard 
knocks. Look for DULUX on refrigerators, 
washing machines, hot water heaters, and 
other home appliances. 


























-». and this tag identifies 


quality-finished furniture 


Du Pont DUCO and DULUX Furniture 
Finishes are famous for durability and 
beauty. Highly resistant to mars, scratches, 
discoloration or alcohol spillage, they need 
little care to maintain a rich, lasting sheen. 


the better the finish 
the better the buy! 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+ +» « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
































SCIENCE 
Milk Without Motherhood 


The modern dairy cow, a machine 
which permits human beings to eat grass, 
is a tribute to the science of animal breed- 
ing. Several millenniums of effort have 
transformed her from a wild animal into 
an unnaturally bountiful milk machine. 

But for years endocrinologists have 
dreamed of an even more highly special- 
ized cow, her milk production raised to 
new heights by the judicious use of hor- 
mones. They would like to start lactation 





mals for $325, about the price they 
would have brought as beef. They were 
turned over to Drs. Joseph Meites and 
E. P. Reineke of the physiology and 
pharmacology department and Dr. C. F. 
Huffman:of the dairy department, who 
named them Josephine One and 
Josephine Two (after Meites). 

In the hope of counteracting the un- 
wanted effects of diethyl stilbestrol, the 
researchers added another hormone, 
progesterone. (In natural pregnancy pro- 
gesterone quiets the uterus. Lacking the 
hormone, animals abort.) Under the fawn 


Huffman, Meites, and Reineke discuss Josephine One’s operation 


at a much earlier age and maintain it 
continuously throughout life without 
wasteful interruptions for breeding and 
calving. They even plan to turn sterile 
heifers into prolific milk producers. 

Experiments along this line have been 
going on since the mid 30s, but little 
success has been reported. Sterile cows 
treated with diethyl stilbestrol, a syn- 
thetic chemical similar to some female 
sex hormones, have given fair amounts of 
milk. British researchers have found, 
however, that animals so treated seemed 
to develop brittle bones and must be con- 
fined to stalls where they can be 
constantly guarded against injury. Also, 
the chemical keeps the cows in such 
feverish heat that they injure themselves 
and other animals with violent love play. 

This week the outlook for artificially 
stimulated milk production suddenly be- 
came much brighter. Three Michigan 
State College scientists revealed that two 
sterile Guernsey heifers, aged 2 and 4 
years, are now yielding a daily 25 pounds 
of milk apiece. This production level 
would be “quite normal” for a Guernsey 
which has had its first calf. 

The work started last December when 
MSC bought the apparently useless ani- 


and white mottled skin of the cows they 
inserted tablets of both chemicals (see 
cut). As the chemicals were slowly ab- 
sorbed into the blood stream, the cows’ 
immature udders began to develop. 
After 100 days the undissolved remnant 
of the hormones was removed, and milk 
began to flow. 

The Michigan researchers explain that 
they are aiming, in effect, at “pregnancy 
without conception.” The implanted hor- 
mones copy roughly the hormone content 
of the blood of a naturally pregnant cow. 
Removing the hormone supply after 100 
days simulates the drop in blood hor- 
mones which occurs at birth. 

Meites, Reineke, and Huffman agree 
unanimously that their technique could 
stand some improvements. There may be 
a more effective ratio between the two 
hormones. And they would like to’ be 
able to administer the chemicals orally, 
thus making it possible for a farmer to 
treat his own cows without the aid of a 
veterinarian. On the other hand, cost 
seems to be no problem, with hormones 
selling for less than $10 per pregnancy. 

What would hormones do for a normal 
cow? Looking far into the future, Meites 
saw the endocrinologist’s vision: “It 
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BECAUSE BOWLING PINS TAKE SUCH EXTREME PUNISHMENT, they need a 
finish that can resist hard knocks without chipping or cracking—added 
protection against splintering, which destroys the bounce and balance re- 


TENPIN FINISH 
WITH NINE LIVES 


Du Pont Lacquer for Bowling Pins—typical 
of the 12,000 Du Pont finish formulas 
working for industry today 


quired for perfect play. A special formulation of tough, durable Du Pont | 
lacquer meets these requirements—keeps thousands and thousands of 
bowling pins in service over longer periods of time. 


@ Today the extra life of bowling pins finished with a 
special Du Pont lacquer is a vital factor in the efficient 
operation of the country’s most progressive bowling alleys. 


The formulation of a finish to withstand the continuous, WHETHER THE WEATHER blows hot or cold, these transformers are ready. They 
crashing impact of 16-lb. balls, bowled at hurtling speeds, is the just been sprayed with a coat of DULUX. Especially formulated to resist sudd 
result of alert teamwork with a leading manufacturer —another temperature changes without blistering or cracking, this heavy-duty Du P 


ner . enamel provides years of protection for outdoor equipment. And its high res 
example of Du Pont knowledge and experience at work. et acetone é' aa 
ance to hard knocks, staining and weathering cuts maintenance costs to a minim 


Whether you seek a finish that makes your product last longer 
—that adds beauty and sales appeal—that requires special 
properties to fit some particular need—or a finish that may 
reduce over-all production cost—contact the Du Pont Finishes 
sales technician in your area or write to the address below. 





For a free 52-page handbook, “Testing Methods for Finishes,” 
which takes you behind the scenes and tells how to determine the 
working characteristics and qualities of many finishes, write today 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Dept. N5, Finishes 


Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DEPEND ON DU PONT FOR BETTER FINISHES 
PAINTS + LACQUERS + ENAMELS - VARNISHES + THINNERS - STAINS 


AND SPECIAL-PURPOSE FINISHES FOR INDUSTRY HOW FAST WILL A FINISH FAIL? The EYE-CATCHING SALES APPEAL is makj) 


Accelerated Weathering Cabinet gives Du Pont DULUX the favorite top-ci} 
BEEP ant oer ore Dag, HA Bes. OF, Du Pont paint chemists a speedy an- finish of more and more furnit 
swer on the probable rate of fading and manufacturers. DULUX produces 
chalking. It exposes finished test panels rich sheen of lasting beauty that sp 

to the destructive ultra-violet rays of quality tothe mostexacting homeow 

a carbon arc. And to increase the se- Moreover, because one spray coat 
verity of the test, water is sprayed on the job of multiple coats of lower-so 

REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ' 


the panels for eighteen minutes of finishes, DULUX can cut top-coat eq 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY each two-hour cycle. 





by 30%, application time by 50%, 








“Now our 
basement’s 
the driest room 
in the house!”’ 


says Earle Haney, Washington, D. C. 


“Moisture and musty odor used to 
make our pine-panelled basement 
unusable during summer. But now 
-—thanks to a Frigidaire Electric 
Dehumidifier —it’s the driest part of 
the house. My family prefers to 
spend all available time there.” 





No messy chemicals 
No muss or fuss 
Automatic protection for— 











Game Pooms 


Workshops 


Storage Rooms * Libraries * Laundry Rooms 


Check costly moisture damage elec- 
trically and automatically—with the 
revolutionary Frigidaire Electric 
Dehumidifier! Proved in thousands 
of home and business _installations, 
it's powered by Frigidaire’s famous 
Meter-Miser refrigerating mechan- 
ism—is easy to install and econom- 
ical to operate. See your Frigidaire 
Dealer, or write for illustrated folder 
—Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors, 1452 Amelia St., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont. 


FRIGIDAIRE ** 


Electric Dehumidifier 
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should be possible to keep a 
normal animal in lactation in- 
definitely.” But where would 
little cows come from? 


No Privacy 


The United States Signal 
Corps sees a great military 
future for television. TV is 
already used to train large 
groups of soldiers when there 
are not enough instructors for 
personal lectures. And it also 
comes in handy for ringside 
views of rocket firing. 

In connection with Armed 
Forces Week (May. 13-20) 
the Signal Corps set up an 
exhibit of communications 
equipment at Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J. The gadget that 
stole the show was a tele- 
vision-telephone (see cut). 
People who conversed be- 
tweentwo phone boothscould 
see each other as clearly as 
on a home television screen. 
The videophone has no im- 
mediate military use. 

Those who felt that the instrument 
was a threat to privacy were reassured 
by one thoughtful observer: “You could 
always put your hand over the eye.” 


New Wool From Old 


A good grade of reclaimed wool is 
likely to be far better than virgin wool 
of a poor type. Nevertheless, the re- 
claiming process that reconverts a dyed 
and woven textile to raw white fiber 
inevitably reduces the natural springi- 
ness, warmth, and wearing life of wool. 

The damage is molecular. A wool 
fiber consists of long chainlike molecules, 
connected at intervals by twin atoms of 
suphur (disulphide links). These links 
are delicate—vulnerable to very hot 
water, strong soap, and many chemicals. 
When they break, the wool fiber loses 
its tendency to crinkle, and it thus be- 
comes less elastic and less able to trap 
pockets of insulating air—the secret of 
wool’s warmth. 

A decade ago Dr. Milton Harris, a 
stocky, curly-headed young chemist then 
with the National Bureau of Standards, 
explored the fundamental properties of 
wool. He came up with a chemical 
process to strengthen wool by reinforcing 
the tender disulphide links with stronger, 
more stable groups of carbon and hy- 
drogen atoms. Unfortunately, the process 
was much too costly to be practical. 

In an entirely unforeseen way, how- 
ever, Harris's research paid off. His 
method, basically unaltered, was de- 
veloped into the home permanent wave, 
which supposedly beautifies roughly half 
of the twin girls in the United States. 
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TV-Telephone: The eye is beneath the light 


Meantime Harris kept working on his 
method, trying to adapt it to the eco- 
nomics of the wool industry. Last week 
he announced success. Minus some of his 
curly hair but plus an industrial research 
laboratory of his own in Washington, 
he signed a contract with the Alexander 
Smith & Sons Carpet Co. of Yonkers, N.Y. 

The agreement empowers Alexander 
Smith to license to other woolens manu- 
facturers the Harristrip process, a thrifty 
version of Harris’s old wool-strengthening 
method. As a preliminary step in re- 
claiming wool, ‘Harristrip protects the 
fibers. The net result is stronger, fluffier, 
warmer reclaimed wool. 

This week Murray D. Ewing, manager 
of industrial-market development for 
Alexander Smith, saw an exciting future 
for Harristrip: 
>Manufacturers of cheap wool clothing 
will have happy alternatives. Either thev 
can use more reclaimed wool in their 
garments without reducing the quality, 
or they can make better clothes with the 
same amount of reprocessed fibers. 
Textile manufacturers can salvage a lot 
of wasted material by reprocessing odds 
and ends of cloth. 
>Harristrip may make it possible to re- 
claim wool colored with dyes that don't 
come out in the usual color-stripping 
processes. “Having protected the wool, 
we can really give it hell.” 


Bug Drug 


One of the last remaining terrors of 
the West is Hypoderma bovis, distant 
cousin to the common horsefly. This in- 
sect, known as the bombfly (less correctly 
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us the heelfly),. power-dives on cattle 
und with a gentle thrust lays its eggs. 
There is no painful jab but many a stam- 
pede has been started merely by the 
high-pitched whine of a single fly. 
Even worse than panic, H. bovis 
ruins millions of dollars’ worth of hides. 


When the eggs hatch, the tiny grubs, 
bristling with sharp spines, burrow under 
the skin of the cow, wander through the 
animals’ connective tissues, and settle 
under the .skin of the back, where they 
mature in cysts. Eventually, they tunnel 
out into the open air, fall to the ground, 
and complete their development into 
flies. Every grub thus leaves behind a 
gaping-hole in the best part of the cow’s 
hide. Another insect with the same de- 
structive habit is the closely related 
Hypoderma lineatum, properly known 
as the heelfly. 

In Baltimore this week an Oregon 
scientist told the Society of American 
Bacteriologists how flies of both species 
might yet prove valuable to humanity. 
In his fourth-floor laboratory at Oregon 
State College, Prof. J. E. (Mike—for 
microbe) Simmons had discovered an 
amazing thing. 

He had found out why the holes made 
by emerging larvac almost never become 
infected—a fact often observed by West- 
ern cattlemen. The reason: the grubs 
thoughtfully exude a sterilizing antibiotic, 
which acts much like the wonder drug 
streptomycin. 

Chewing on a cigar, which he smokes 


Simmons: How to grow heelflies? 


as short as his mustache, Simmons an- 
nounced plans to isolate the bacteria- 
killing chemical as soon as someone tells 
him how to raise enough heelflies or 
bombflies so that the potential drug can 
be analyzed. Then, perhaps, it can later 
be synthesized. 

There was no doubt that Simmons had 
something interesting. [t sent the nation’s 
bacteriologists back to their laboratories 
to take a close look at many another 
useless insect that might turn out to be 
not so useless after all. 
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. quality and flavor .-- 
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more than ever— You 


don’t have to be rich to | 
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Hung Jury 


Once upon a time a newspaper won a 
Pulitzer Prize for its coverage of a parade. 
Another year, the all-powerful Pulitzer 
Advisory Board cited a reporter who was 
small enough to squeeze in to interview a 
man trapped in a cave. Journalism’s most 
coveted awards—bestowed with money 
left to Columbia University by the late 
publisher Joseph Pulitzer—were _ first 
awarded 33 years ago. Since then, 
the board has scarcely missed a year 
making at least one choice which brought 
howls from working newspapermen. 

Many, perhaps most, prizewinners 
hailed by the board (eleven editors and 
publishers and Carl Ackerman, Columbia 
journalism dean) have been unquestion- 
ably prizeworthy. Nonetheless, board 
men have been regularly accused of not 
knowing ,what it was all about. 

The loudest howls of all have come 
from the juries of editors, who claimed 
the board ignored their initial screen- 
ings. In 1947, the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors took over the task of 
selecting the newspaperman panel. The 
board still chose its own winners. 

Last week, in the ASNE bulletin, its 
directors announced: that the society 
would henceforth keep hands off the 
Pulitzer prize-picking but that individual 
members might join the juries if they 
liked. “It was embarrassing to jury mem- 
bers,” one editor said, “because the pub- 
licity tended to connect them with prizes 
in which they had no voice.” 


Facts and Froth 


Is the American press doing its job? 
Not as well as it should, two top news- 
men agreed last week. In a forum at City 
College of New York, James B. (Scotty) 
Reston, Pulitzer Prize (1945) reporter 
for The New York Times, hurled part 
of the responsibility back at the readers 
themselves: “If the people want informa- 
tion rather than mere entertainment, 
there are a few newspapers around that 
will accommodate them...But if the 
people want to run away from serious 
news, which is always harder to read 
than some other kinds of news, there is 
very little we can do about that.” 

A newspaper, he said, “can either 
keep before the people the major events 
that affect their lives, or it can divert 
them from that news.” But Reston insisted 
that the American press, though “suffer- 
ing from a hangover from an era when 
the role of this country was less decisive,” 
is nonetheless growing more responsible 
and more reliable. 

Don Hollenbeck, CBS commentator 
and press critic, was less kind. He told 
the forum, which was broadcast by the 
Town Meeting of the Air, that “the big, 
fat, successful, rich, and dominant news- 
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Hollenbeck: Big type counts most 


papers in the United States are not 
newspapers which take most seriously 
their responsibility to their communities 
...It is the newspapers with the most 
and best comics, the newspapers with 
the flashy, sensational presentation, the 
newspapers which entertain, attack, 
amuse, and horrify, which use the big- 
gest type and the most pictures which 
are the successful newspapers, if you 
look at it from the standpoint of circula- 
tion and the countinghouse ... Certainly 
in this country there are newspapers 
which are keenly aware of their responsi- 
bilities but they are all too few.” 
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Reston: The papers have “a hangover” 


End of The Age 


Newspaper critics long have deplored 
the steady American trend to bigger but 
fewer dailies. In Alabama last week, it 
felled another victim: The Birmingham 
Age-Herald. Scripps-Howard’s afternoon 
Birmingham Post (circulation, 70,000) 
combined with the morning Age-Herald 
(46,000) to make a new morning paper, 
The Post-Herald. That would leave the 
afternoon field whole-hog to the prosper- 
ously plump News (166,000), which 
had long ago acquired The Age-Herald. 

The new Post-Herald would be pub- 
lished in The News building by the same 
business and mechanical staffs. But its 
editor would be Post Editor James Mills, 
49, an S-H man for 23 years. How the 
deal, in the talk stage for three years, 
finally was worked out, no one would 
say. Best guess in Birmingham: Scripps- 
Howard had simply bought The Age- 
Herald from The News. 

The Post long had been one of the 
weak links in Scripps-Howard’s nineteen- 
paper chain. For The Post and The Age- 
Herald, the move meant that two shaky 
sheets were welded into what probably 
would be one strong paper. For 175 
employes of the two, it meant no jobs. 
Bald, little Harry Frye, 67, Age-Herald 
assistant managing editor (and its real 
news boss since 1927), put his last paper 
to bed. A pension awaited him. 


News for Guam 


With the fighting receding farther and 
farther north, the morale of military per- 
sonnel left behind in the coral-strewn 
and deadly dull backwaters of the Pacific 
theater in late 1944 sank rapidly. Naval 
officers on Guam thought they had one 
answer to the problem: a newspaper 
with Stateside funnies and news. Thus 
was born The Navy News, distributed 
free to servicemen in the Marianas area. 
At the war’s end, the Navy discovered 
the paper was also filling the needs of 
news-starved civilians returning to the 
Central Pacific region. 

So the little daily became The Guam 
News, price 5 cents, and full of ads. Last 
year, acceding to the Guam citizenry’s 
requests for a newspaper of its own 
(typical complaint: Guamanians couldnt 
write nasty letters to the editor criticizing 
the island’s naval government), the Navy 
decided to sell the eight-page tabloid 
(circulation, 15,000) to a civilian. 

Last week the Navy announced that a 
native-born Guamanian and naturalized 
U.S. citizen, Joseph Flores, would be the 
new owner. A first-world-war Navy vet- 
eran, he once published The South of 
Market Tribune, a San Francisco throw 
away weekly. Flores plans to live in San 
Francisco and fly to Guam every few 
months to watch his new project. 
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— TRANSITION — 


Bern: To Rutu Kuama, 25, white Brit- 
ish wife of SereTsE Kuama, 28, exiled 
Bamangwato tribal chieftain, a daughter, 
in Serowe, Bechuanaland, May 15. 


Henored: The Four Freedoms Award 
for distinguished service in the cause of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s “four freedoms” 
was presented to his widow, Mrs. ELEa- 
NOR ROOSEVELT, 65, “First Lady of the 
World”; in New York, May 11. 


Married: Paut Dovuctas, 43, sports an- 
nouncer-turned-actor (“Born  Yester- 





Los Angeles Examiner 


Douglas took his fifth bride 


day”), for the fifth time, and actress 
Jan STERLING, 27, for the second; in 
Los Angeles, May 12. 


Keconsidered: Mgr. FRANZ JACHYM, 
40, of Vienna, who refused on the steps 
of the altar to become a bishop because 
he was “unworthy” of the honor (News- 
WEEK, May 8), was renominated by the 
Pope, according to an official church 
announcement May 13. The consecration 
“will shortly take place,” it said. 


Diverced: Comedian GroucHo Marx, 
approaching 60, divorced his second wife, 
the former singer Kay Dirric Gorcey, 
29, in Los Angeles, May 12, charging 
“grievous mental suffering.” They have 
one child, Melinda, 3. 


Died: AGNES SMEDLEY, 56, expatriate 
American and pro-Chinese Communist 
writer who was accused by Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur's headquarters in 1949 of 
spying for Russia; in Oxford, England, 
May 6. The Army later withdrew the 
espionage charges. Miss Smedley left her 
property to Communist Gen. Chu Teh. 
>Everett SANDERS, 68, former chairman 
of the Republican National Committee 
and secretary to the late President 
Coolidge; in Washington, May 12. 


Suicide: Poet JoHN GouLpD FLETCHER, 
(“The Burning Mountain”), Pulitzer 
Prize winner for his “Selected Poems,” 
apparently drowned himself in a pond 
in Little Rock, Ark., May 10. 
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B-0 Al offers 
Stratocruiser Speedbirds Daily to London 








ritain and all Europe are only hours away, 
when you fly by Stratocruiser Speedbird from New York. 
A restfully-appointed, twin-decked Stratocruiser leaves for 
London every day, connecting with more than 325 
onward flights weekly to key cities in 12 European 
countries. Choose your destinations! 


n arrival at London, you may stop over for 


a visit at no extra fare, or speed on without delay to Paris, 
Rome, Stockholm, Frankfort or 14 other cities to which BOAC 
or BEA fly daily or more often. It’s Europe's 
most convenient schedule! 
Holy Year Pilgrimage brings added delight 
when you fly by BOAC Speedbird, for you can include a visit 
to the ancient shrines and abbeys of England and Ireland on 


your way—yet your air fare is only your 
Round Trip to Rome. 





ourtesy, friendliness, helpfulness are 


things everyone talks about, but the promise is a reality 
with BOAC. That well-known British tradition for suave 
service makes every stage of your trip a pleasure! 
Book now for this summer and autumn! 


420 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Telephone 
PLaza 5-5960. Offices in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Miami, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


See your travel agent for information 
and reservations today. 


Montreal and Toronto. 
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PRICES: 
Zooming Commodities 


Had the time come to start worrying 
about another whirl of “inflation”? Last 
week, observers watching reliable trade 
indexes and prices of key commodities 
were wondering. Dun & Bradstieet’s 
wholesale commodity index had climbed 
to 259.85, a rise of 2.70 points in a week 
and a big jump over last year’s compara- 
ble figure, 248.04. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics noted a similar rise. As yet, 
there had been no general upswing, but 
the spots affected were important: 
Prices of copper, lead, and tin, with 
supplies short, were climbing. Refined 
copper moved up a cent and a fraction, 
to 19.5 cents a pound. Tin was up one- 
quarter of a cent, to 77.5, and zine 
prices, it was agreed in the market, 
would probably hop one-half cent soon. 
PU. S. Rubber warned its dealers and 
customers that tire prices would soon be 
boosted, reflecting a 40 per cent rise in 
the price of natural rubber in the last 
four months. The company said the hike 
would be about 5 per cent. 

Hog prices had hit a seven-month peak 
of $19.25 per hundredweight. Lard and 
hides had gone up by 5.1 and 2.9 per 
cent, respectively. 

>The steel shortage was being felt. Iron 
Age reported that composite scrap prices 
had risen to $32.08 a ton, a gain of $12 in 
a year, and were due for even higher 
levels. In the building trades, uncertainty 
over steel deliveries at present prices— 
added to boosts in other construction 
materials—led some fabricators to ask for 
“escalator” clauses in contracts. 


LABOR: 


One Big Union? 


In spring, labor leaders’ fancies are 
apt to turn to thoughts of unity. This 
spring was no exception. Last week, CIO 
chief Phil Murray, meeting with his steel- 
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International 
Green and Murray: In the spring a yen for unity 


workers in Atlantic City, and Bill Green, 
president of the AFL, in Philadelphia 
with his executive council, were passing 
friendly notes across the 60 miles 
separating them. 

The unity move had started last month 
with a letter from Murray to Green 
suggesting a series of meetings on the 
merger question. By the time the two 
leaders arrived at their respective get- 
togethers, unity was as hot a subject of 
discussion as the usual matters of annual 
wages, pay hikes, and bigger and 
better pensions. 

The Basic Issue: But, as the talking 
and letter writing developed, observers 
noted an old, old theme: the AFL 
wanted “organic” unity, or a complete 
merger of the two organizations; the 
CIO was looking for a political and work- 
ing alliance. Finally, Murray announced 
that his top officers would decide, before 
June 15, whether to select committee 
to meet with the AFL’s newly appointed 
unity group. Whoever the CIO desig- 
nated, experts agreed, fated a tough 
line-up. Green had named Dan Tobin of 
the Teamsters, Charles MacGowan of 
the Boiler Makers, and Dan Tracy of the 
Electrical Workers—all of them aging, 
tenacious, old-line craft-union bosses. 

In business sessions, the Federation’s 
executive council appointed another 





committee to “study and explore” pension 
plans (the CIO’s specialty). Meanwhile, 
in Atlantic City, Murray, joined by 
Walter Reuther of the Auto Workers, 
pledged a fight for annual wages. 


TEXTILES: 


Song of the Loom 


At no time in its long history had the 
need and value of modernization been 
so forcibly brought home to the textile 
industry. Some 20,000 textile men—in 
everything from private Beechcraft 
planes to chartered Pullmans—converged 
last week on Atlantic City’s cavernous 
Auditorium. There they inspected more 
than 1,500 machines worth $5,000,000 
exhibited by 200 different manufactur- 
ers. It was the first such show in eleven 
years, and the industry’s largest. 

Nearly every piece of equipment had 
its special appeal to textile producers— 
with the emphasis on cutting costs and 
speeding up production. On view were 
forerunners of the automatic factory: 
control systems that report production 
delays and stoppages to a central plant 
office: The Universal Winding Co. dis- 
played a device that would wind fresh 
thread on bobbins right at the loom. 

The National Association of Textile 
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AUTO OUTPUT HEADS FOR ALL-TIME RECORD 
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EACH SYMBOL= 
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On the Way: Last week automakers added another 
170,886 cars and trucks (a new weekly record) to 
the 2,336,000 they had turned out since Jan. 1. Out- 
put so far this year is well ahead of 1949s record 
rate, despite the 100-day Chrysler strike. Experts 





Newsweek — Bens! 


forecast the industry may hit a 9,500,000 yearly rate 
by mid-June. If General Motors avoids a strike this 
summer, 1950 should set an all-time high of about 
8,700,000 units, eclipsing the two previous peaks 
reached in the boom year of 1929 and again in 1949. 


Newsweek, May 22, 1950 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION e« 


SINCLAIR’S “pipes” have : 
280,000,000-gallon thirst! 7 
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How big is Sinclair’s 
network of pipelines? 


So big that, in order to maintain 
constant flow, there must be at least 
280,000,000 gallons of oil and oil products moving 
through the system every minute of the day. 


In fact, there is at all times enough “line fill and 
working stocks” in the crude oil pipelines to 
supply the total oil needs of the United States for 
nearly 24 hours... and more than enough in the 
petroleum products line, if it were all automotive 
gasoline, to provide an average day’s fuel supply 
for every passenger car in the country. 


How does Sinclair’s pipeline system 
compare with other pipelines? 


Sinclair's pipelines add up to the longest com- 
pany-owned system in the world—13,861 miles. 
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Why does Sinclair operate pipelines? 


Because pipelines are the most efficient and 
economical land method of transporting oil and 
oil products in bulk. This tremendous pipeline 
system is another reason why Sinclair 
is a leader of the petroleum 






industry. 


_ SINCLAIR — 
eet Great Name in Oil 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 











DAVIDSON FOLDER 


Fewer pick-ups, fewer deliveries 
by the Post Office, make prompt 
handling of mail in your own office 
more important than ever. Minutes 
lost in hand folding, for example, 
may mean a day lost before delivery. 


A Davidson Office Folding Machine 
handles up to 20,000 pieces an hour 
automatically with just one operator, 
There's no overtime, no upsetting of 
office routine, when statements, 
form letters, bulletins or direct mail 
advertising must be mailed. Cost? 
Used as little as once a month, 

a Davidson will piv for itself. 


Get .the details today. Find out 
how a Davidson can help 

get your mail to the 
Post Office early. 
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FOLOING MACHINES 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1026-46 West Adams St., Chicago 7, Ill, 
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Drug wholesaler saves $3,000 in writing 
time with every order of UARCO busi- 
ness forms. You can save, too—call your 
UARCO Representative for a free survey. 
UARCO INCORPORATED 
Sales Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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Machinery Manufacturers, which staged 
the big show, had first planned it five 
years ago. At that time its members were 
flooded with orders from home and 
abroad. British machinery makers were 
not yet in postwar production, and mills 
in Europe, South America, and India 
were clamoring for equipment. But this 
year backlogs started to disappear and 
indications pointed to a 20 to 40 per cent 
sales drop. The Atlantic City exhibition 
was launched with the hope it would 
cushion that decline. 

The show had another significance: It 





decisively. By fall, they had unloaded 
top-heavy stocks by means of sizable 
price reductions. 

Modernize—or Else: Last year’s 
shakedown also eliminated many ineffi- 
cient, high-cost mills. According to the 
CIO Textile Workers Union, about 177 
mills employing nearly 50,000 workers 
have been liquidated since the war, most 
of them within the past twelve months. 

Despite the industry’s technical prog- 
ress, obsolete equipment still burdens 
many plants. More competition both at 
home and abroad is also increasing the 
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Textile machinery show: $5,000,000 worth of modernization 


might well help speed the gradual revo- 
lution which has been taking place in 
textiles, the largest manufacturing indus- 
try after food. Although the spinning 
jenny and the steam-powered loom had 
ushered in the Industrial Revolution 
more than a century and a half ago, the 
decades immediately before the second 
world war found the industry in a state of 
technological stagnation. 

During the lush wartime years of six- 
day, three-shift operations, mills began 
mechanization. Big profits were siphoned 
off into new equipment. Dan River Mills, 
for instance, spent $18,000,000 for ma- 
chinery; Lowenstein, some $10,500,000; 
Burlington Mills, $40,000,000; Pacific 
Mills, $29,000,000, and American 
Woolen, $15,000,000. During the same 
boom period new aggressive manage- 
ments took over many a company run by 
family owners for generations. Big mills 
integrated their operations so as to con- 
trol output from yarn to finished fabrics 
and even garments. 

Changes within the industry became 
even more apparent during last spring’s 
sales and production slump. The major 
textile companies acted quickly and 


need for more efficient operation. Fabric 
exports—which used to constitute more 
than a tenth of total output—are down to 
a trickle. 

In addition, textile producers are 
waging a running technological battle to 
keep pace with the rapid growth of 
synthetic materials. Cotton has already 
lost a major market in the tire-cord field 
to rayon. More than half of men’s summer 
suits this year will be made of rayon in- 
stead of the traditional tropical worsted. 
And plastic manufacturers now are 
invading the market for shower curtains, 
draperies, and upholstery. 

All of this gave machinery makers at 
last week’s exhibition a ready-made sales 
argument: Mills with 25-year-old equip- 
ment must modernize or give up the 
ghost. The first five months of 1950 have 
been fairly prosperous so far, particularly 
for rayon producers and also for cotton 
fabric makers. Even woolen and worsted 
mills, despite high wool prices, are doing 
slightly better than a year ago. However, 
the competitive threat posed by more 
modernized plants, synthetics, and low- 
cost fabrics from foreign producers spells 
trouble for the {vture. 


Newsweek 
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le STRIKES: 
“ Featherbedding Stalemate 
fi- The dispute had simmered for more 
he than a decade. Last week it finally boiled 
17 over. It all started back in 1939, when 
brs the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
ost and Enginemen demanded that a second 
fireman be assigned to multiple-unit Die- 
g- sel engines. The nation’s carriers rejected 
ns the proposal as “featherbedding.” 
o- Last Wednesday, eleven years later 
e 








and after two Presidential fact-finding 
boards had turned down their request, 
18,000 firemen walked off the job. To 
avoid creating a national emergency 
which might lead to government seizure, 
the strike was directed against only four 
roads—the Santa Fe, the Southern, and 
the western portions of the Pennsylvania 
and New York Central. But these lines, 
which serve 27 states, haul an estimated 
fifth of the nation’s carload freight and 
carry a third of its passengers. 

The crippled railroads quickly cur- 
tailed service. They laid off 200,000 
nonstriking workers by the week end. 
Other sectors of the economy reacted. 
Some Pennsylvania coal mines shut down 
because they had no hopper cars into 
which to load.coal. General Motors plants 
laid off workers because needed mate- 
rials hadn’t arrived. 

Early this Tuesday, however, the short 
but bitter six-day-old strike was settled 
when the union abandoned its heretofore 
adamant demand for an additional fire- 
man and the railroads agreed to submit 
two other issues to routine arbitration. 
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Key men in construction and contracting 
cover more jobs faster — by Beechcraft 


Lee Aiken Company 
American Cornice Works 
Ballenger Paving Company 


John F. Beasley Construction Company 


Bender Construction Company 

Blythe Brothers Company 

Bowen and McLaughlin 

George M. Brewster & Son, Inc, 

Geo. E. Bunnell, Inc. 

W. Camden 

Central Pennsylvania Quarry, 
Stripping & Construction Co, 

City Electric Company 

C. C. Cooke Company 

J. L. Cox and Son 

Crow Drilling Company 

L. G. Defelice & Son, Inc. 

Dickerson, Inc. 

Dodge Construction, Inc. 

Duncan Floor Company 

Farnsworth & Chambers Co., Inc, 

Green Construction Company 

J. E. Greiner Company, 
Consulting Engineers 

William Hastrup, Architect 

Hensler Construction Corporation 

K. L. House Construction Company 


The Hunkin Conkey Construction Co. 


Isbell Construction Company 


The Jordan Company 

Kellner Jetties Company 

William H. Koenig 

Kuckenberg Construction Company 

The Lane Construction Corporation 

C. J. Langenfelder & Son, Inc. 

Latrobe Construction Company 

S. Charles Lee 

J. D. Leftwich Construction Co. 

Luhr Brothers, Inc. 

Cliff May 

D. A. McKinnon 

Megarry Bros. Contractors 

Metropolitan Paving Company 

Paul C. Miller, Contractor 

Mills Electrical Company 

Olinger Construction Company 

R. B. Potashnick 

Price Construction Company 

Rumsey Brothers Pipe Line 
Construction Co. 

Searle Electric Company 

Silver State Construction Company 

H. P. Sossomon Engineering Company 

W. J. Sparks, Jr., Inc. 

Star Manufacturing Company 

The Utah Construction Company 

The Valley Construction Company 

Western Engineering Company 


Williams Brothers Corporation 


In every kind of business, executives 
and enjoy complete mobility. 
travel time 75%. 


Investigate ! 


“go farther,” accomplish more, 
Company-owned Beechcrafts cut your 


@ Find out how Beechcraft transportation can 
serve you in your field. Your nearest Beecheraft 
Distributor has the facts and figures you 
need for a concise evaluation. 
Call him, or write Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
ichita. Kansas, 


‘Beechcraft 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE A/R FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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A partial list of engineering and construction firms using company-owned Beecherafts: 
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the same conduct involved in an earlier 
criminal case.” Last week the A&P ran 
full-page newspaper ads quoting a letter 
by Federal Judge Walter C. Lindley 
(who handed down the earlier verdict) 
to a forgotten correspondent saying: “I 
have not made a finding which could be 
the basis for a suit for dissolution.” 

Wheat: Agriculture Department off- 
cials estimated that drought and insect 
damage might cut this year’s wheat crop 
to less than 1,000,000,000 bushels—the 
smallest harvest since 1943. 

Soothsayers: President Truman moved 
Leon H. Keyserling up to the vacant 
chairmanship of the Council of Economic 
Advisers and appointed Dr. Roy Blough 
as the third council member. Blough, 
desctibed as a “middle-roader” and 
“moderate liberal,” is a.Chicago Univer- 
sity economics professor and former 
Treasury tax expert. 


OIL: 


Import Flare-up 


Washington had its own version of 
smog last week—whipped up by smoke 
from the long-burning controversy over 
oil imports. A strong wind of accusations 
and denials had driven the fumes of 
dispute into the innermost corners of 
Congressional and Administration offices. 

Latest to fan the blaze were Senators 
Harley M. Kilgore and Matthew M. 
Neely, from the coal state of West 
Virginia. Both attacked the “Big Six” oil 
companies—Standard of New Jersey, 
Standard of California, Socony-Vacuum, 
the Texas Co., Gulf, and Shell—as “out to 
cripple the coal industry and completely 
wipe out every independent oil producer 
in the nation.” 

Low Grades: The six importers had 
already put their rebuttal on the record. 
Most imported oil was: of the residual 
type, heavy stuff used for industrial 
power and in ships. Domestic petroleum 
producers, preferring to make more 
profitable products—gasoline, Diesel fuel. 
etc.—had left a gap in total supply which 
imports helped to fill. 

Last week it appeared certain that 
Congress would soon be scrutinizing the 
entire situation. Six bills aimed at regu- 
lating petroleum imports have been in- 
troduced in the current session. Strongly 
supported by independent oilmen: A 
measure offered by Rep. Ed Gossett 
(Texas Democrat) to boost the tariff on 
incoming shipments from 10.5 cents a 
barrel to a prohibitive $1.05. 

Senator Neely, usually an Administra- 
tion stalwart, announced he would join 
any Republican move to curtail imports. 
And, according to reports, Senator 
Kilgore had talked to President Truman, 
before his West Coast trip, about estab- 
lishing a definite oil-import policy. 

As regards such a policy, however, 
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One man, working alone, nurses a long thought 
through to final accomplishment. But the group 
thinking in common, for a common objective, 
arrives earlier at the ultimate conclusion. 

This is the day of the implemented idea... and 
organized group thinking. 

The physical sciences have pushed back the 
dimensions of both the cosmos and microcosm 
so far, so fast, that new information 
and ideas come with appalling 
rapidity and radical result! 

Vested wealth, plant, equipment, 
stocks, are made obsolete by an 
efficacious new equation. Veteran 
experience and mechanical arts 
count for nothing, confronted by “an idea whose 
time has come!” 

The most important asset of any industry today 
is intellectual capacity ...in a word, brains. And 
General Aniline, fortunately, carries a heavy 
inventory of trained intellect. 

The personnel of the GA General Laboratory 
at Easton, Pa. includes Ph.D.’s from some sixty 
upiversities, as well as more than three hundred 
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The most important asset... 


degrees from recognized educational institutions. 
GA plants and offices list easily as many more. 

Qualified scientists find unusual opportunities 
for professional and personal advancement with 
General Aniline. Their presence is our insurance 
of future progress and profit. 


Wir its two huge plants at Grasselli, N. J. 
and Rensselaer, N. Y., General Aniline is the 
leading producer of high quality dyestuffs (sold 
through General Dyestuff Corporation), and a 
major supplier of chemicals to industry. 

The Ansco Division, at Binghamton, N. Y., 
is the second US manufacturer of cameras, film 
and photographic papers. 

The Ozalid Division, at Johnson City, N. Y., 
produces facsimile reproducing machines, and 
sensitized papers. 

Antara Products, in New York City, finds new 
applications for GA products. 

A big industry today, essential to the national 
economy, General Aniline will be a bigger and 
better business tomorrow . . . a good company to 
work for and with—worth knowing and watching! 


NILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


... From Research to Reality ... 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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AMERICAS TOP TRAINS 
OLD FORESTER 


Personalized Miniatures 










.... And that reason is the rich, elegant flavor — the 
matchless full-bodied goodness that has made famous 
Old Forester a foremost favorite for over 80 years. 

Poured exclusively from personalized miniature bottles 
on leading trains—a typical example of modern railroad 
service—to insure you full measure, uniform quality at all 
times. Old Forester in regular bottles, is yours to enjoy 
at home, or wherever fine liquor is sold or served. As it 
says on the label: 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION © At Louisville in Kentucky 








: The CAPEHART “ Wilshire” —with 16-inch rectangular tube 


Today—W 4 (> é provides your finest home entertainment — 


TELEVISION by 


You have never seen or heard television performance —at any price— 
comparable to the performance of these fine Capehart instruments. 
Incomparable Polatron} picture —plus Capehart’s incomparable Symphonic- 
Tone System —these make the great difference. International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation, through its associate, Capehart-Farnsworth 
Corporation, brings you the finest in home entertainment. See, hear 
Capehart—priced from $269.50* upward—before making your decision. 


*Plus tax. Prices subject to change without notice—slightly higher South and West. 
+Trade Mark Reg. Available at slight extra cost. 


International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, New York Unrivalled CAPEHAR1 TONE is also 


available in new phonograph-radios ! 




















there is a split within the President's 
official family. The Departments of State 
and Commerce are opposed to a slow- 
down of imports. Since most comes from 
United States-owned foreign concessions, 
sudden cut-offs might antagonize now 
friendly governments. 

But behind the scenes, the Interior 
Department—aligned with powerful do- 
mestic oil and coal interests—is getting 
ready to support the opposite point of 
view when the inevitable showdown 
comes. And that date, say many observ- 
ers, cannot be far off. 


REAL ESTATE: 


Ohio Capital in the Tower 


For Cleveland, it was just about the 
biggest real-estate deal since the Van 
Sweringen brothers were riding high. 
Last week, a controlling interest in the 
Terminal Group—said to be the biggest 
set of integrated buildings west of Man- 
hattan’s Radio City—was sold to John W. 
Galbreath, millionaire sportsman and 
realty man. 

The group had been built by the Van 
Sweringens in the late 1920s, back in 
their days of railroad and real-estate 
empires. Dominating the area was the 
Terminal Tower, 708 feet tall, highest 
building in the nation outside New York 
City. Beneath the skyscraper, the Van 
Sweringens placed Union Station, to 
handle several railroad lines, and around 
it they grouped office buildings, the 
Hotel Cleveland, and a large garage. 
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When the Van Sweringens’ various 
enterprises collapsed—because of a 
combination of the depression, over- 
capitalization, and rival syndicates—the 
Terminal Group came under the com- 
bined control of several organizations. 
Major interest, however, was that of 
Robert R. Young, head of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. Last week, when the 
group changed hands, some Clevelanders 
were heard to remark that it was a 
healthy move to have “interested Ohio 
capital” back on Public Square. 

Galbreath is just that. A resident of 
Columbus, he owns three other big 
Cleveland buildings, and various proper- 
ties all over the state. In addition, he runs 
huge housing developments in Pennsyl- 
vania, Minnesota, and Utah. He is also a 
large stockholder in the Pittsburgh 
Pirates and operates a race-horse breed- 
ing farm near Columbus. 

In the group transaction, Galbreath 
bought control of all units but Union 
Station. The buildings involved are 
valued at about $25,000,000. Best guess 
last week was that Galbreath put in 
$3,000,000 of his own money. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Special Gloves: The Morris Manu- 
facturing Co., Newbern, Tenn., is mar- 
keting “feel” gloves—woolen ones with 
index fingers and thumbs of thin, wind- 
proof Byrd cloth. The cloth fingers make 
it possible to write, handle change, and 


Seid—Cleveland Press 


Race horses, the Pittsburgh Pirates—and now Cleveland’s Terminal Tower 
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Perfect in every way... 


perfect for anyone who takes a 
lunch—the new Universal Vac- 
uum Bottles are electronically- 
tested to keep beverages steaming 
hot or icy cold for hours and 
hours. Be sure to ask for Univer- 
sal Vacuum Bottles, Universal 
Outing Sets, Motor Luncheon Sets 
and Snack-Paks wherever quality 
vacuum goods are sold. 
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perform. other tasks difficult to do with 
regular woolen gloves. 

Light Starter: Luxor Lighting Prod- 
ucts, Inc., New York, has introduced a 
gold-plated light starter which automati- 
cally starts fluorescent lamps and cuts 
out dead tubes. The manufacturer claims 
the gold-plating saves current and avoids 
“fluorescent flicker.” 

Pin Holder: Hausman Manufacturing 
& Sales, Chicago, has come up with a 
plastic container with five permanently 
magnetized compartments for “filing” 
bobby pins, paper clips, safety pins, and 
other small metal objects. 

New Auto Polishers: Two applications 
of silicones (synthetic water repellents) 
for use in polishing and safeguarding the 
finishes of automobiles were announced 
last week. Boyle-Midway, Inc., and the 
Liquid Glass Corp., both of New York 
City, have developed polishes for home 
application which are said to retain their 
gloss for six months. Shield Process, New 
York City, is opening a coast-to-coast 
chain of service centers, where cars can 
receive a silicone polish by professionals. 

Mixer Attachments: Valeo Products 
Co., Chicago, offers a new series of 
attachments for standard electric mixers, 
including a buffer, sander, two wood 
drills, and a paint stirrer. 

Indoor Plant Starter: Carstenite Sales, 
Chicago, is marketing the “Start-A-Plant,” 
a box 6 feet long, 28 inches wide, and 
12 inches deep, which receives heat and 
light from a battery of fluorescent tubes 
mounted in the cover. About 4 inches of 
loam or other rooting medium is sufficient 
to propagate most plants. 


METALS: 


Handy & Harman 


The average American depends on 
silver from morning to night. Silver con- 
tacts in his electric alarm clock awaken 
him in the morning. He shaves before a 
silvered mirror and eats his breakfast 
with silver or silver-plated tableware. At 
the office, silver contacts keep his tele- 
phone working. Back home at night, his 
television entertainment. depends on 
silver contacts and other set parts. 

He has probably never heard of 
Handy & Harman. But the chances are 
that the silver for these uses was origi- 
nally sold by the firm. 

Handy & Harman, dealer and refiner 
of precious metals, is an 83-year-old firm 
with headquarters in a 70-year-old build- 
ing on Gold and Fulton streets in New 
York. It has a main plant in Bridgeport, 
Conn., and others in Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Providence, and Toronto. 

Today the world produces about 
150,000,000 ounces of commercial silver. 
Some 90,000,000 ounces are imported 
annually into the United States. Of this 
amount Handy & Harman buys approxi- 
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mately 60,000,000 ounces. (Newly 
mined domestic silver, attracted by an 
above-market price, goes directly into 
the United States Treasury's hoard.) 
Handy & Harman refines or alloys the 
silver, processes it into a multitude of 
shapes, and sells it for industrial uses. 
About two-thirds of this silver—a fourth 
of the world’s output—then goes to such 
companies as International Silver, Oneida, 
and Towle, and ends up as silverware in 
American homes. Handy & Harman sells 
the remainder to the chemical industry 
(for photographic negatives), to the 








Golden year for silverman Niemeyer 


electrical industry (for contacts), and as 
industrial brazing alloys, dental-filling 
amalgams, or pharmaceuticals. 

Handy & Harman’s specialization in 
precious metals makes it a rarity among 
American industrial companies: It does 
a yearly business of around $100,000,000 
with only 800 employes. 

The man who has probably done the 
most to make silver into an “industrial” 
instead of a precious metal and to spread 
its use beyond the ornamental field is a 
former Chicago newsboy and grocery 
clerk, Gustav Niemeyer. Last week he 
celebrated his 50th anniversary with 
Handy & Harman. 

Niemeyer, the firm’s first salesman and 
president since 1938, taught manufac- 
turers the value of industrial brazing 
alloys made from silver. These alloys 
eliminated the need for threading metal 
pipes at the joints and saved valuable 
time and money in the wartime output 
of planes, ships, and tanks. 

Niemeyer believes the company’s 
growth today depends on finding still 
more industrial uses for its brazing alloys. 
Silver—the best electrical conductor 
known—also is finding an ever-widening 
market in such sensitive electrical equip- 
ment as radar, proximity fuses, guided 
missiles, and giant electronic computers. 
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Mosler record safe, bearing the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
“A” label, with burglary resistive 
chest inside, giving protection 
against fire and burglary. 


ge Mosler Safe a. 


Main Office and Showroom 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


Dealers in principal cities - Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 
Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 
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You might—perhaps. But 43 out of every 100 firms 
that lose their records by fire never reopen their doors. 


That’s why it’s important to you, to make sure 
that your company’s contracts, deeds, accounts 
receivable and other essential business records are 
protected. Without these indispensable records you 
could not continue in business. 


Fire Insurance Alone Is Not Enough 
To collect fully on fire insurance, you must submit 
proof of loss. How could you prepare this proof 
without your business records? And remember, 
fire is no respecter of places. Some of the most 
disastrous fires occur in fireproof buildings. 


A MOSLER RECORD SAFE 

is specifically built to protect your records against 
fire. It carries the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
label, signifying that it has passed rigid fire, impact 
and explosion tests. No old safe...no safe without 
the Underwriters’ label ...can be trusted to 
perform this vital function. 


Whether you’re an executive, office manager, 
purchasing agent, department head... whatever 
your status, your business future depends on your 
company records. When you protect them, 

you protect your own job. 


Send in the coupon now for complete details. 


Since 1848 


FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY ! 
| THe Mosier Sare Co., Dept. 55 
| 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me: 


00 The free booklet, ‘What You Should Know 
| ~ About Safes.” 


(0 The name of my nearest Mosler Dealer. 
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Magnificent tone, superb pictures and 


fine cabinets do not mean high prites for 
Magnavox. Direct factory-to-dealer dis- 
tribution brings you these advantages 
for less money. Prices start at $199.50. 


The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
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The Giveaway Mania Grows 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


oTH houses of Congress have not 
B only voted to continue the ERP 
program for another year, but in addi- 
tion—the Senate by the narrow margin 
of a single vote—to underwrite the 
indefinite commitment of Point Four. 

This raises the global giveaway pro- 
gram to a new dimension. In the starry 
eyes of its proponents there 
is no discernible limit to this 
program. When it was first 
proposed to give billions to 
Europe, a few tried to point 
out that most of the argu- 
ments for the proposal—such 
as curing an alleged “dollar 
famine,” boosting foreign 
living standards, “combat- 
ing” Communism, or buying 
peace—could be just as well 
used as pretexts for throwing billions 
of the American taxpayers’ funds all 
around the world. ERP proponents 
eventually conceded the logic of this 
corollary. But instead of reexamining 
their European policy, they merely 
demanded its worldwide expansion 
under the name of Point Four. 


HE majority in Congress now seems 
f yreten. to believe that the real 
issue is whether the first-year author- 
ization for Point Four .should be 
$25,000,000, as voted by the House, 
or $45,000,000 as voted by the Sen- 
ate. This point is, of course, of negligi- 
ble importance. It is as if the buyer of 
a $500 television set were to raise a 
fuss about making a down payment of 
45 cents instead of a quarter, when 


the real object of the seller is to get - 


his name on the contract. The tele- 
vision buyer, at least, is getting defi- 
nite value for his money, and he knows 
that there is a definite limit to what he 
will have to pay. But the taxpayers 
who will be forced to finance Point 
Four all over the world know neither 
what it is that they are buying nor 
what it will eventually cost them. 

As the global giveaway expands, 
the arguments for it become con- 
stantly vaguer and more rhetorical. Its 
advocates talk as if you could buy 
peace the way you buy potatoes. 
Isn’t it cheaper, they ask, to spend 
$20,000,000,000 for peace than 
$103,000,000,000 a year for another 
war? If anyone asks whether the 
global giveaway program in fact pro- 





vides any assurance of peace, the 
usual answer is that of course it 
doesn’t, but isn’t it worth a calculated 
gamble? And if anyone goes on to ask 
whether this particular gamble has 
been or could in fact be calculated, 
or whether the whole program doesn’t 
simply divert attention from the bank- 
ruptecy of our talk-tough- 
but-act-soft, call-names-but- 
appease policy toward Rus- 
sia, he is simply dismissed 
as an “isolationist.” 

The economic arguments 
for ERP as at present set 
up, and still more for Point 
Four, cannot stand analysis. 
But when one points out, for 
example, that the so-called 
“dollar gap,” whether in 
Europe, India, or Argentina, is 
brought about solely by exchange 
control and is otherwise pure humbug, 
the argument, even if understood and 
accepted, is dismissed as unimportant. 
The real reasons for the Marshall plan 
and Point Four, one is told, are not 
economic but political. 

But when we stop to scrutinize 
these alleged political reasons, we 
find them even less convincing than 
the alleged economic reasons. We 
are fighting socialism and collectivist 
controls in Europe by subsidizing their 
continuance (so that the head of 
Britain’s Board of Trade can now an- 
nounce, for example, that Britain’s 
foreign-exchange control will be kept 
as a “permanent instrument”). We are 
fighting Communism by financing it in 
Yugoslavia. Mr. Truman proposes to 
fight Communism in China by sending 
food there—though this would di- 
rectly or indirectly make more food 
and other supplies available to the 
Chinese Communisi armies and to the 
Soviet Union. And he proposes to fight 
Fascism in the Argentine by relieving 
the financial difficulties of Perdén. 


HOSE who are proposing to toss the 

American taxpayers’ money so 
recklessly to foreign governments are 
of course in no position to recommend 
withholding anything from pressure 
groups or special interests at home. So 
foreign and domestic extravagance 
are turned into arguments for each 
other, and the spending mania grows 
by what it feeds on. 
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clean fun 


Spaulding Works, Harrison, N. J. ° Midland Works, Midland, Pa. « 


National Drawn Works, East Liverpool. Ohio 


Through stainless steel tubing, carbonated beverages 
flow—clean and sanitary—from processing tanks to the 
bottle or glass. Beverage makers and bottlers turn with 
confidence to Trent Tube Company, one of the Crucible 
family, for their requirements, as do a host of process- 
ing plants where cleanliness, corrosion, heat or abrasion 
are production problems. 


Trent products are typical of Crucible’s half century 
of specialty steel leadership—leadership that is the re- 
sult of a continuing stream of new and better products 
from laboratories and furnaces to industry and homes. 
Crucible Tool Steels help shape the automobiles we 
drive. Crucible Stainless Steels add beauty and durabil- 
ity to modern architecture. Crucible Agricultural Steels 
help plant and reap America’s rich harvests. 


Whether the order is in tons or pounds, Crucible 
offers you the full advantage of techniques and prod- 
ucts developed in 50 years of steel pioneering. One 
word from you puts Crucible to work on your specialty 
steel application. CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


first name in special purpose steels 


Park Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 7 Spring Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


¢ Sanderson-Halcomb Works, Syracuse, N.Y. ©¢ Trent Tube Company, East Troy, Wisconsin 








Michael the Protector 


And there was a great battle in heaven, 
Michael and his angels fought with the 
dragon, and the dragon fought and his 
angels; And they prevailed not, neither 
was their place found any more in 
heaven. And that great dragon was cast 
out, that old serpent, who was called the 
devil and Satan, who seduceth the whole 
world; and he was cast unto the earth, 
and his angels were thrown down with 
him . . . And they overcame him by the 
blood of the Lamb... 

—The Apocalypse, 12:7-9, 11 (Douay ) 


Michael the Archangel, usually pic- 
tured as a celestial warrior armed with 
helmet, fiery sword, and shield was the 
traditional champion in battle of the 
Israelites. So strongly did Christians rely 
on his protection that until the eighteenth 
century Michaelmas Day was a holy day 
of obligation for Catholics (attendance 
at mass under pain of mortal sin). 

Last week Michael was called upon 
for a new function: to protect the protec- 
tors. Pope Pius XII named him the pa- 
tron saint of policemen all over the world. 


Chaplain’s Brew 


When military chaplains meet once a 
year in Washington, D.C., the program is 
usually devoted to spiritual topics. Last 
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week, as several hundred uniformed pas- 
tors gathered in the Shoreham Hotel, 
E. Anthony Gordon of the United States 
Brewers Foundation in New York arose 
to address the startled chaplains. 

Speaking at the invitation of Chief of 
Army Chaplains Roy H. Parker, Gordon 
said: “At the outset, I believe you should 
know that when we in the brewing in- 
dustry say beer is the ‘beverage of mod- 
eration, we sincerely advise that it be 
enjoyed temperately...As chaplains, 
you naturally advocate temperance. True 
temperance means moderation—not ab- 
stinence. Abstinence means complete 
self-denial. While you are working to- 
ward temperance, likewise we, in the 
brewing industry, advocate moderation. 
Therefore it is apparent we are working 
toward a common goal.” 

It was not quite that apparent to the 
drier-minded chaplains. Some walked 
out, Others muttered disapproval. Chuck- 
led one Lutheran: “I’m not against beer 
myself, but I never saw so many raised 
eyebrows in one room before.” 


Baptist Giant 


A United States diplomat was dining 
with a British Ambassador and his wife. 
The way Archie Robertson tells the story 
in his book, “That Old-Time Religion,” 
the Ambassador’s wife asked the Ameri- 
can’s religion. He answered: “I am a 





Religious News Service 
Quartet: During the May 9 celebration of the 160th anniversary of 
the Methodist Publishing House at Philadelphia, this “Circuit Rider 
Quartet” recalled early American days. From a $600 loan, the house 
has grown into a business with a gross of $11,000,000 a year. 





South Carolina Baptist.” “Low Church, 
isn’t it?” asked her ladyship. “Madam,” 
he replied, “you have no idea how low.” 

For the 14,000,000 Baptists in the 
United States, being “low” is the thing of 


-which they are proudest. They are the 


largest Protestant faith in America,* and 
their creed is the Scriptures unadorned 
and meticulously followed, their strength 
the priesthood of each believer, their 
hope. the individual salvation of souls 
reborn in Jesus Christ and baptized only 
after adult conversion. Each church is 
autonomous; each worshipper as worthy 
as the minister to honor God in services. 
The closest most Baptists would like to 
come to a “church” instead of “churches” 
is set forth in the prayer of an aged 
Washington, D.C., Baptist: “Make us all 
into one bundle of love, through the 
merits of Thy Son.” 

The Southern Brethren: However, 
for purposes of cooperation in missions, 
education, and benevolence, Baptists 
have gathered together in conventions 
(which have no authoritarian rights) 
such as the Northern Baptist Convention 
(1,600,000 members), the Negro 
National Baptist Convention U. S. A., 
Inc. (more than 4,000,000), and the 
largest of them all—the Southern Baptist 
Convention (6,700,000). 

Most conservative and fundamentalist 
of all Baptist groups (they will have 
nothing to do with the Federal or World 
Councils of Churches), the Southern 
Baptists organized in 1845 after a quarrel 
with the North over the slavery issue. 
Yet not one of the 8,000 “messengers” 
(delegates) who met in Chicago last 
week for the annual sessions would think 
of saying that Southern Baptists go back 
only 105 years. 

Roger Williams founded the first 
American Baptist church in Rhode Island 
in 1639. Independents back through the 
Christian era to Jesus Himself and John 
the Baptist are to Baptists what Wesley 
is to Methodists, Knox and Calvin to 
Presbyterians, or Luther to Lutherans. 

This year’s messengers could listen 
proudly to their president’s speech. Dr. 
Robert G. Lee, 63-year-old pastor of the 
Bellevue Baptist Church in Memphis 
who was reelected last week to a third 
presidential term, produced facts and 
figures which proved the SBC to be the 
fastest growing Protestant church group 
in the United States. 

“We see growth, within the last 50 
years,” he said, “as miraculous as our 
unity—with increase in church member- 
ship of 300 per cent, in Sunday-school 
enrollment 542 per cent, in Training 
Union [an organization to stimulate inter- 
est in Christian culture and church work] 
enrollment 1,600 per cent, in gifts from 
$2,500,000 in 1900 to $178,000,000, in 
baptisms from 80,000 in 1900 to 334,864 











*The largest single Protestant denomination is the 
Methodist Church with some 8,500,000 members. 
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Dr. Lee and the SBC strode forward 


last year. “With 22 orphanages, 25 hos- 
pitals, 5 seminaries, 28 senior colleges, 24 
junior colleges, 8 academies, millions of 
people are beneficiaries of our faith and 
works.” Through the 25-year-old Co- 
operative Program, Dr. Lee continued, 
enough funds were given to cover ex- 
penses and amass a capital of $8,500,000. 

Adding to present SBC _ property 
values of $548,261,564, the current 
meeting voted to purchase Wake Forest 
College near Raleigh, N. C., for develop- 
ment into a $20,000,000 university, 
financed in part by $12,000,000 of 
Camel tobacco money from the Reynolds 
Foundation. In addition, a new seminary 
was projected for Berkeley, Calif. 

The current meeting also voted unani- 
mously to petition President Truman to 
abolish the post of Presidential repre- 
sentative to the Vatican. 

Further plans for the current year 
include the recommendation to “explore 
wit: intelligence and conscience” oppor- 
tunities that would offer means for im- 
proving relations with “minority groups.” 

A huge interracial rally at the Chicago 
Coliseum featured white and Negro 
speakers. But the greatest emphasis will 
be placed on foreign-mission work. And 
Baptist groups in states as far north as 
Kansas and Oregon are now représented 
in the “Southern” Convention. 
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THE PANTHER... 
U.S. Navy’s Jet Fighter 


On Navy carriers and Marine bases, Grumman 
PANTHERS have proved their serviceability. They 
were the first jet planes to operate from carriers at 
night... . and at the recent PORTREX maneuvers 
in the Caribbean a crack Marine PANTHER 
Squadron achieved a record of 100% availability. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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The Cosmos Falls Into Step 

ll 
by JOHN LARDNER p 
( 
tT cores without saying that after was once twice the man he is now; a 
I Bruce Woodcock, the mutilated _ that is, he weighed about 300 pounds. p 
lion of Yorkshire, meets Lee Savold, It came from being a bartender, in s¢ 
the expurgated bartender from Des constant communion with a beer tap. A 
Moines, in London, on June 6, there He was expurgated some years ago, te 

will be two heavyweight champions and now fights at around 190, if fight 
of the world: namely, the winner of — is the word I want. In London, where a 
the blood-letting in London, plus’ they will take Bill Daly’s word for te 
Ezzard Charles, the Cincin- anything, and Daly man- d 
nati cardiac case. ages Savold, they believe it 
That, of course, will be at that Lee is America’s best. Ol 
least one world’s heavy- Even after he fouled out to fc 
weight champion too many. Woodcock in his last big hi 
Suppose the two champions fight there, they believed it. H 
meet some day. What will As for Woodcock, he has hi 
the winner be? The cham- not fought since he was T 

Take a look at the map of New pion of two worlds? This knocked out by an oak tree 
department, in its nervous a year ago. Mr. J. Onslow w 


Jersey — at the Crossroads of 
the East. You'll find it’s sur- 
rounded by water on three 
sides, which is one of the big 
reasons why New Jersey is the 
gateway to foreign markets and 
import-export trade. 


There’s the huge Port of New 
York, operated under the bi- 
State authority of New Jersey 
and New York, where nearly 
half the U. S. import-export 
trade flows annually. And there 
are the busy ports of Philadel- 
phia, Camden and Trenton, all 
equipped with top-flight termi- 
nals and warehouse facilities. 

There are other plus advan- 
tages for industry in this great 
state—big advantages like great 
markets . . . sdatiaies labor 
« . . unexcelled transportation 
facilities . . . diversifed prod- 





way, has worried about the 
problem incessantly, or 
thereabouts. Now comes Mr. J. Ons- 
low Fane with the answer. 

Mr. Fane is chairman of the British 
Board of Boxing Control and president 
of the European Boxing Union, and 
they couldn’t, I judge, find a better 
man for the jobs. Mr. Fane said last 
week that having two world cham- 
pions is very stupid. That I already 
knew. But he went on to say—and 
here it pays to follow him closely—that 
what we need is a universal champion. 

Up till now, there has been no 
heavyweight champion of. the uni- 
verse. Mr. Fane says that we can 
have one by matching the Savold- 
Woodcock winner with Charles. This 
implies that a working agreement has 
been reached with J. Onslow Strato- 
sphere, the boxing commissioner of 
the planet Mars, and Col. Edward 





Fane mentioned that bout 
in his sermon last week. 

“It was extremely stupid of him,” 
said Mr. Fane with manly distaste. 

Stupid it may have been, but that 
is no reason for not counting it in 
Woodcock’s record. Mr. Fane, de- 
scribing the prowess of the lion of the 
West Riding, said that Bruce had 
only been beaten, or mutilated, twice 
in his life—by Joe Baksi and Tami 
Mauriello. That ignores the oak tree. 
As I recall the match, Woodcock hit 
the tree first, with a lorry. The tree 
then eliminated Bruce and the lorry 
from the heavyweight picture, or so it 
seemed to me at the time. The lorry 
has not come back. But look at Bruce. 
He is on his feet again, making bestial 
gestures, coveting the championship. 


HERE'S another development that 
may affect the universal ratings. 
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ucts... all this, and much (Eddie) McConstellation, commis- Joe Louis has promised his mother 
more, are yours in New Jersey. sioner of the Big Dipper, to recognize twice never to fight again. Once he ie 
Public Service stands ready decisions on our own planet, which even put it in writing. But now, ; 
to help you in New Jersey with they had previously refused, for thanks to the cardiac troubles of C 
the dependable services it has political reasons, to do. Ezzard Charles, Joe’s man, Louis is 
pany feeling his muscle once more. His hel 
‘< T 1s nice to know that McConstella- mother and I are deeply concerned at Bu 
: tion and the other fellow have _ the prospect. There is little doubt that bac 
swung into line. But, frankly,the mind Joe could beat the mutilated lion, and Th 
boggles at the thought of Savold or _ the condensed bartender, and win the mo 
}OSSROAD: Woodcock fighting for the champion- recognition of Col. Eddie McConstel- wa 
RR <& ship of this, or any other, universe. lation, and the fellow on the Dog Star, que 
Charles may be something else again. too. But a promise is a promise, and sur 
PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC Until he acquired a heart condition two promises are two promises. We bat 
(which seems like a kind of impracti- wish he would desist. fro 
AND GAS COMPANY cal thing for a prizefighter to have), Meanwhile, we commend Mr. ( 
he was a pretty fair hand at his trade. Fane’s search for a champion of the coo 
Write Dept. J. for brochure He was also kind to his mother and universe. Now that he has got the sen 
“THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST.” © had nice table manners. earth, stars, sun, and moon together, the 
80 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. Savold, as I’ve pointed out before, let him try New York State. x 
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Sub-Hunting planes 
50 to 4 ry 
A local newspaper’s man-in-the-street must be Rugged to be Right 
Z A 





interviews showed that five out of six 
persons deplored the event. The Knox 
County Humane Society held a meeting 















and submitted a protest to the chief of¢ The Navy’s new Martin ie yf 
police. Nevertheless, last, weekend, on PSM-1 is a tough customer— 
schedule, the Knox County Coon Hunters built to stand the pounding 
Association staged its Coon-on-a-Log con- a seaplane takes in anti-sub 


test in Knoxville, Tenn. 
Fifty hounds, lined up on the shore of 
. a city lake, took turns swimming 40 feet 
to a log on which a raccoon waited. If a 
dog got back to shore dragging the coon, 
it meant $50 for his owner. If either dog 
or coon perished, it meant trouble for 
| former Mayor Cas Walker, a coon hunter 
himself and willing to take all the blame. 
He didn’t seem worried: “These contests 
have been held all over the Southeast. 
The animals don’t get hurt much.” 
Much of the crowd’s sympathy was 
with the coon—smaller, outnumbered, 
perched on a floating log, and hardly 


operations from rough 
seas in dirty weather. 


ITH their range and flexibility, seaplanes are potent 
weapons in our anti-submarine arsenal. Their job demands 
unusual strength in every _part—plus excellent rough water 
characteristics. The new Martin P5M-1 has these qualities! 


First postwar twin-engine flying boat developed for the U. S. 
Navy, the P5M-1 is built with extra toughness in hull, wing, 
tail, power plant installation and wing tip float. Its long after- 
body hull practically eliminates the conventional “‘step’’, makes 
landings safer and smoother without “skipping off”, reduces 
pitching and bouncing even in rough water. And these same 
qualities make the PSM-1 ideal for air-sea rescue work, plus 
service as a cargo or general utility carrier. 


The Martin P5M-1l combines the latest electronics and 
armament systems into a most effective weapon for the location 
and destruction of submarines. 

Designed to succeed the famous 
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f 4 Coon vs. Hound: Protested contest ’ Martin PBM Mariner seaplane 
; series, it is further evidence of the 
5 helped by the long leash around his neck. advanced aircraft-weapons engi- 
t But seven of the first eight hounds turned AIRCRAFT neering Martin offers its customers 
t back before they ever reached the log. a ee eee SP today! THE GLENN L. MARTIN 
| The ninth one, either less knowing or © weep dy : : 
e more spirited, got the coon down into the Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
L water—where coons excel.* The conse- ee Plan your future in aviation. See 
7 quent brawl boiled about on the lake’s Revoluti ockets and missiles © Elec- : . 
] surface and | th it bef both et ive enateal epetemts + DEVELOPERS your Air Force, Navy or Marine 
C : ? ’ venea 1 efore DO com- OF: Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U. S. ons 
e batants were dragged, half-drowned Rubber Company) * Stratovision aerial recruiting officer. 

from the contest : eee —noren | > wy eb ae 

ana use Electr orp.).© loneycomb construc- 

. Other hounds and three subsequent SS eae ee 
e coons made furious starts and then, more Remeprocfing ° aenpens 2 

; . " etter liv 
1e sensibly, rested shoulder to shoulder on on tereeeing baths. 
r, the log without making further passes at 


They also do pretty well after being shot out of a 
tree into the midst of two and three ogs. 
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A FULL SIZE, Versatile 
Waterfront PLAYGROUND 


. . « and a wading pool for the backyard, too! Wood deck 
may be built on top, or use as is for Boat Dock, Float, War 
Canoe, Wading Pool etc. Easily stored for winter. 


281% ft. long, 714 ft. wide, 30 in. deep. Made of heavy duty 
reinforced rubberized fabric . . . six separate compartments 
and a removable center section each inflate to only 114 pounds 
pressure, supports 12 tons. Made for U. S. Army pontoon 
bridge. Write for circular or ORDER NOW! Limited quantity! dish 









BRAND 2 FOR $100 oye = 
NEW!.. 4 .20 Cost Govt. $980 bese 

Each pee 

FOB Memphis, Tenn., Ship Wt. 885 lbs., Send Check or M.O. 


WINTHROP ASSOCIATES 
25 ARCH STREET 
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Your KEY to 
Kentucky Hospitality 


At hospitality time, when only the 
best is shared among friends, you'll 
find the genial flavor of Kentucky’s 
Favorite Bonded Bourbon the true 
complement of a generous host. Dis- 
tilled in the genuine sour mash man- 
ner since 1870, OLD FITZGERALD is to 
Bourbon what Sterling is to Silver. 


OLD FASHIONED 
tut ste in 










BONDED SOUR MASH KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY » 
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SPORTS 


each other. But if human beings had to 
have the question of superiority an- 
swered, there was some basis for giving 
the decision to the 50-to-4 short-ender: 
Only one hound came within 15 feet of 
bringing a coon ashore, and he was hard- 
ly dragging his opponent at that point. 
After battling his way on to the dog’s 
sback, the coon had settled down to a 
noncommittal ride on it. 

Police observers saw nothing to act up- 
on. The Humane Society still insisted it 
was a shame. One reason: The contest 
was held on the eve of “Be Kind to 
Animals Week.” 


BOWLING: 


Motion Passed 


The 54-year-old American Bowling 
Congress had 1,500,000 members and a 
$400,000 treasury. Only last month one 
official said the ABC would continue to 
run tournaments its own way, even if 
private alleys had to be built for them. 

Last month, however, the ABC was 
involved in court actions in five states 
(New York, Ohio, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Illinois), all aimed at a single or- 
ganization rule. In the Illinois case the 
Congress had already been fined $2,500. 

At the annual convention in Columbus, 
Ohio, May 12, an ABC lawyer summed 
up the situation for the delegates. If 
their appeal from the Illinois decision 
failed, Michael Dunn warned them, “we 
are out of business.” In the vote that 
followed, the ABC finally discarded its 
most publicized rule and the reason for 
the lawsuits: no Negroes allowed. 


BASEBALL: 


A Head for Figures 


Dick Wakefield, an outfielder, viewed 
baseball players as so many slaves, but 
the clank of his own shackles had turned 
many an executive’s hair gray. Just for 
joining the Detroit Tigers in 1941, the 
former University of Michigan player 
with the spellbinding swing hauled in a 
record $52,000 bonus. Last year, even 
though he hadn’t hit close to .300 since 
1944—and, worse yet, .still seemed mad- 
deningly unconcerned about his faults— 
he drew $22,500 for sitting out two- 
thirds of the season and batting only .200. 

After Detroit finally gave up on him 
last winter, the New York Yankees 
offered him $17,000 a year—more than 
some of the world champions’ regulars 
were getting—but Wakefield said he 
would never sign for that little. Exasper- 
ated as the Yankees were about a .206 
holdout, Wakefield got $17,100. 

When the Yankees in turn gave up on 
him late last month, selling him to the 
comparatively seedy Chicago White Sox, 
Wakefield’s mind for figures produced 
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Acme 
Workaday: Steve Orme (center) 
and Don Branson (in the air) 
featured a spectacular four-car 
mixup at Cedar Rapids, lowa, last 
week, All escaped serious injury. 


perhaps its most startling conclusion. He 
wouldn’t report to the White Sox, he 
announced, unless they restored his sal- 
ary to its 1949 level of $22,500. His 
reasoning: “I’m worth more to the White 
Sox than the Yankees because the White 
Sox need me more.” 

Last week, as New York and Chicago 


executives quarreled over the question . 


which club was stuck with Wakefield’s 
contract, Commissioner Happy Chandler 
ruled that he was still the property of the 
Yankees. The Yankees promptly sus- 
pended Wakefield and set about ship- 
ping him off somewhere else. 

Wakefield was anything but crestfal- 
len. He gave the Yankees exactly “48 
hours to talk it over with me as a gentle- 
man” or take the consequences of his 
threatened appeal to Chandler. On the 
ground that he had merely not reported 
to a club that Chandler decided was not 
his owner, Wakefield asked: “What have 
I done to be suspended?” 


Streak ; 


On May 10 the Little Rock baseball 
team broke a 33-year-old Southern As- 
sociation record by losing its 21st straight 
game, but one player saw a faint silver 
lining. “This,” he said of the record- 
setting 7-to-1 beating, “takes the pres- 
sure off us.” The next night, sure enough, 
a ninth-inning rally gave Little Rock a 
victory (its second in 26 tries) and a 
season’s percentage of .077. 
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2 on Tops in Travel 


Next time you take a trip by 
train, make a mental note of 
how much more you get for 
your ticket money than just 
transportation. 


For example, there’s all the 
sit- back- and -relax comfort of 
wide, roomy seats. And there’s 
plenty of space—room enough 
to stretch out, to roam about. 
In a railroad train, you're never 
“handcuffed” to your seat. 


And the new equipment which 
has been put in service—enough 
for more than 300 streamlined 
trains—sets new highs for travel 
pleasure and comfort. 


Traveling by rail, you know 
where you're going and that 
youll get there regardless of 
weather. Trains are seldom af- 
fected by fogs and storms. 


Then there is the pleasant feeling 
of security. Just sit back and take 
it easy in the knowledge that the 
train is the safest way to travel. 


Next time—take the train and 
you'll see what a lot more you 
get for your money than just 
transportation. 


ee 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 
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TYPHOON UNITS 


Business is hard to get these 
days... but mighty easy to lose. 





Don’t throw away hard-won good- 
will by giving your customers the | 


hot and humid treatment. Let 
Typhoon bring the magic of air 
conditioning to your premises . . . 
and pull summer months out of 
the red into the black. Typhoon 
is easy to install . . . easy to afford 
. . - modern air conditioning at 
the lowest dollar cost per ton. It’s 
the unit that asks to be compared. 


TYPHOON — pioneer in 
packaged air conditioning — 
offers these features: 


All copper condenser and coils 
defy rust, corrosion. 


Sound baffled cabinet and floating 
spring base for quiet operation. 


Sloping coil design for even air 
flow and increased moisture 
removal. 


@® Dual control 
grille — adjust- 
able for distri- 
bution of cool 
air “as you like 
, 

@ Over-size heat 
transfer surface 
delivers full- 
rated capacity 
under peak load. 


1% to 20 Tons 
















Write for name 
of nearest dealer 
to Dept. NN2 
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Dello Joio’s ‘Joan’ 


It was a question of which out- 
numbered the other: the performers last 
week in Bates Hall at Sarah Lawrence 
College in Bronxville, N. Y., or the audi- 
ence which was there to see and hear 
them. And the audience, which num- 
bered about 140, was un- 
usual in itself, for it included 
a strong force of musicians 
and critics from New York. 

The latter were not there 
to cover another college pro- 
duction, however cleverly 
done. They were there be- 
cause Sarah Lawrence was 
producing the world pre- 
miére of the first opera ever 
written by Norman Dello 
Joio, one of America’s finest 
young composers. 

Dello Joio has been on 
the music faculty of Sarah 
Lawrence for the past five 
years, and for four of those 
five he has been seriously 
considering the writing of an 
opera. Winner of the New 
York Music Critics’ Circle 
award in 1949 for his “Varia- 
tions, Chaconne and Finale,” 
Dello Joio had his mind set 
on the musical theater. And 
Sarah Lawrence, he thought, 
was the ideal spot for such a venture. 
Its arts course, including music, dance, 
and theater, could all be integrated in the 
production of an opera. But where to find 
his text? 

The basic plan of his opera finally 
came to Dello Joio when he went to the 
film “Joan of Arc” with his friend Joseph 
Machlis, professor of music at Queens 
College in Flushing, Long Island. He 
and Machlis did not like the movie, and 
felt that the simple line of Joan’s char- 
acter had been overlooked. The two set 
to work, and “The Triumph of Joan,” as 
presented at Sarah Lawrence last week 
was the result. A $2,000 grant from the 
Whitney Foundation was obtained; pre- 
liminary work was started last fall, and 
by March of this year the students and 
faculty involved were hard at it. 

Dello Joio felt that his musical spec- 
tacle would go best in a modified 
theater-in-the-round production. Stage 
and costume-design students submitted 
their ideas. Nancy Hamburger, a senior, 
won with her model of a series of ramps 
and platforms, using a minimum of props. 
The lighting students fell to; the dance 
students arranged the choreography, and 
regular auditions were held for the vari- 
ous roles. Gisela Fischer, a junior from 

Berlin, won the difficult acting-singing 
role of Joan. All concerned get academic 
credit for their work. For the male roles, 
Dello Joio drafted two former singers 





with the Lemonade Opera, made use of 
the school’s voice teacher, Jerome 
Swinford, and enlisted the help of 
several male GI’s enrolled at the college. 

As finally presented, “The Triumph of 
Joan” shows to its best advantage in 
Dello Joio’s writing for the mass scenes, 
for chorus and soloists and for what will 
be the instrumental passages when the 


* 


Sharland—Black Star 


Dello Joio rehearses his first opera 


score is orchestrated (for the Sarah 
Lawrence production, Dello Joio himself 
played the piano). Considering the pop- 
ularity of the story of Joan within recent 
years, the text is oversimplified and static. 
For an amateur presentation, however, 


‘the production was most distinguished. 


A New Berlioz 


Among musicologists there is, gener- 
ally speaking, no temperate view of 
Hector Berlioz. The French composer- 
critic (1803-69) is either the man who, 
by his own admission “took up music 
where Beethoven left it,” or is merely a 
master of orchestration. Jacques Barzun, 
the French-American Columbia Univer- 
sity professor whose last book, “Teacher 
in America,” wittily dissected education 
in the United States, first became in- 
volved in the Berlioz controversy when, 
some twenty years ago, he began to 
analyze his reactions and thoughts on 
the “Symphonie Fantastique.” 

Not satisfied with what he read—or 
how what he read fitted in with what he 
heard—Barzun began to _ investigate 
Berlioz for himself. “I had entered the 
jungle,” he confesses. The end result of 
his trip through the Berliozian tangle is 
published this week. Titled “Berlioz and 
the Romantic Century,” his observations 
and conclusions are contained in two 
volumes and 948 pages, exclusive of bib- 


Newsweek 
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liography, (1,474 items) and index.* 

Barzun takes care of the touchy 
problem of Berlioz’ own “Memoirs”— 
brilliantly, if somewhat extravagantly 
written—by almost presupposing the 
reader's knowledge of them. As a matter 
of fact, when Ernest Newman was asked 
to write a new life of Berlioz, that grand 
old English master of musical criticism 
replied: “That I declined to do, on the 
ground that no life by any other hand 
will ever be able to bear comparison, as 
a piece of literature, with the auto- 
biography.” Hence, Newman compro- 
mised by editing a new English-language 
version of the “Memoirs.” 

Thoughtful Architeet: “Berlioz and 
the Romantic Century” assumes no such 
handicap. It is a work guaranteed to 
give any prospective biographer of 
Berlioz cause for procrastination. 

Berlioz was not the eccentric, lifelong 
adolescent so often pictured, says 
Barzun. “No anarchist, but a thoughtful 
architect, Berlioz, like the men of 1830, 
was going to reconstruct in the spirit of 
revolution but with the aim of order.” 
This Barzun proves rather convincingly, 
certain moments of high hysteria 
notwithstanding. 

Once, when his sweetheart’s mother 
announced the match was off, Berlioz 
prepared to go from Florence to Paris for 
revenge, complete with loaded pistols, 
vials of laudanum and strychnine, and a 
chambermaid’s outfit as a disguise. 
Failing to get a visa, he threw himself 
into the sea. Rescued, he forged on—only 
to be profoundly impressed by the land- 
scape of the Riviera. The two women 
weren't worth his trouble, he concluded, 
and went back to his music. 

Berlioz did not always take so re- 
signed a view of the objects of his af- 
fection. Harriet Smithson, a famous 
English actress of the time, would have 
nothing to do with the composer when 
he was young and struggling. Later, how- 
ever, when she was down and out and he 
was at the height of his fame, he man- 
aged to marry her. And his very first 
romantic attachment, a girl seven years 
older than himself who was not inter- 
ested in him when he was a boy, became 
a valued friend and correspondent when 
both were over 60. 

Despite the fact that Barzun does not 
aim “to propagandize for either music or 
Berlioz,” he does both most successfully, 
if somewhat lengthily. But his subject is, 
after all,the man about whom the novel- 
ist Romain Rolland said: “If genius means 
creative power, I hardly see more than 
four or five of his caliber in the world, 
and when I have listed Beethoven, 
Mozart, Bach, Handel, and Wagner, I 
know of no one in music who is his 
superior or even his equal.” 


_ 





“BERLIOZ AND THE ROMANTIC CENTURY. By 
Jacques Barzun. Two volumes, 1,084 pages. Atlantic- 
Little, Brown. $12.50. 
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CRISIS in the AWFUSS” 


(No. 6) 


OH GOODY! LOVELY 
NEW FILES! 








YEAH! BUT WHERE'S THE CUTE FILE 
CLERK THEY SHOWED IN THE CIRCULAR? 





*An Awfuss is a place where business is misconducted 








This file cabinet marks an achieve- 
ment in design and construction— 
modern style, great strength and 
rigidity, smooth operation—to sell 
at a low price. 

Mass production makes this pos- 
sible. Traditional G-W quality is 
maintained—we're proud to place 
the G-W trade mark on this new 
product. 

Wrap-around construction pro- 
vides extra strength—eliminates 
seams and joints. 

Life-time finish in seal gray or 
green. Label holder, rod and pull 
are white metal satin finish. 
Quiet, gliding, wide-track drawer 
suspension for easy, dependable 
operation. 

See this truly exceptional value at 
your Globe-Wernicke dealer; find 
him quickly in your classified 
telephone directory, under “Office 
Furniture and Equipment.” 





DURO-GUARD, letter and 
legal sizes, is another Globe- 
Wernicke leader—to speed 
up business and cut costs. 





Te BG) : 







Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 
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Cincinnati 12, Ohio 































































































ASK YOUR DEALER 


Using 
too much 


oil ? 


N 
swiTcH 
to 


PENNZOIL 





If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, find out 
with your next oil change. 
Switch to Pennzoil, the 100% 
Pennsylvania oil that lasts 
longer, grade for grade. 

Over 60,000 better dealers 
recommend Pennzoil—easy 
to find at the familiar yellow 
oval sign. Sound your Z for 
the genuine. 





Member Penn. Grade Crode Oi! Asan., 


Permit No. 2 


TOUGH-FILM PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS ... COAST TO COAST 
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Of Mice and Dogs 


When freshmen in the City College ot 
New York seem to be getting restless 
or inattentive in their social-and-mental 
hygiene course, Dr. Gerald Fhrlich sud- 
denly produces a live mouse. If interest 
seems to keep lagging, the 38-year-old 
professor sighs and says: “Well, I guess 
this lecture is laying an egg”—and then 
throws one in the midst of the students 
(it’s hard-boiled). 

Other Ehrlich methods of insuring 
lively attention among his evening-ses- 
sion pupils include firing a track starter’s 
pistol, making a cigarette disappear, or 
pulling out a handkerchief that changes 
colors. “Teen agers,” he explains, “are 
under pressure all the time—meeting 
such problems as how to choose a career, 
how to be popular, how to get along with 
their families, how to do well in their 
studies. As a result, they're usually too 
tense to get the most out of their classes. 
I simply try to help them relax.” 

Last week, CCNY’s 1,100 evening 
freshmen—completely relaxed—voted Dr. 
Ehrlich the most popular instructor. 
>Among the first to agree with Ehrlich 
methods is A. H. Clements—Monsieur 
Clémentino to the third-form French 
scholars of Colfe’s Grammar School at 
Lewisham, England. When the 11-vear- 
olds get bored, he screams “Les Chiens” 
and the boys bark like a 30-dog kennel. 
Or he will shout “Saute-Mouton,” and 
the restless youngsters leap-frog down 
the aisles. Sometimes “Le Diable,” a 
youngster named D. Godden, jumps on 
his desk and does a reel. 

After 38 years’ teaching, Clements 
decided on the “systéme Clémentino” 


EDUCATION 





because he knew how little boys hate to 
sit still and listen. The orde: “Donnez 
une claque 4 votre voisin” (“Slap your 
neighbor”) may start a free-for-all. But 
of 32 ex-Clementino boys taking the last 
School Certificate exam (like American 
Regents’), 31 passed, 23 of them with 
distinction either in oral or written 


French. The 32nd. boy failed the ex- 


amination because he was absent. 


Made in U.S. A. 


Hydrant, electrocute, kitchen cabinet, 
automobile, shyster, sheep ranch, she- 
nanigan, short change, sidewalk, shotgun, 
and showboat—these are all words which 
were “made in the U. S. A.” Together 
with approximately 50,000 other words 
either American-manufactured or bor- 
rowed from other languages and Ameri- 
canized,* these expressions are currently 
being gathered at the University of 
Chicago into a mammoth new work 
called “The Dictionary of Americanisms.” 

Called the first national dictionary in 
American history, the two-volume opus 
will have its debut early in 1951 after 
seven years of research by a staff of six 
under the 59-year-old lexicographer 
Mitford Mathews. The Alabama-born 
scholar began work in the Americanisms 
field in 1925 when he went to the 
University of Chicago to study under 
Sir William Craigie—the lexicographer 
who in 1944 published the “Dictionary 
of American English,” also a project of 
the University of Chicago Press. 

Mathews has collected his material 
trom boyhood pals, janitors, bartenders, 
country editors; and clippings from old 


*Such as adobe, coyote, gorilla, campus, lacrosse, 
hickory, and Klondike. 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Ehrlich: Live mice and eggs make for attention—and popularity 


? Newsweek, May 22, 1950 























“George” doesn’t do it for us! 


Or all the forms of inter-city commercial 
transportation, only the railroads don’t say, 
“let George do it.” 


Unlike their competitors ...who have out- 
grown the “infant industry” stage, but who 
still rely on help from the people’s tax 
dollars... America’s self-supporting railroads 
pay all their own costs of doing business. 
And that is good news for “George.” 


For after all, who is this fellow “George” 
who is building and maintaining the high- 
ways, waterways and airways that other car- 
riers use as a “place of business” for private 


SOUTy, 


THE 


@ 
Ws 


gain? He is every taxpayer in America. 
“George” is... you! , 


But you don’t do it for us, “George.” The 
railroads pay their own way...in the time- 
tested, traditional American way. It isn’t easy 
... especially when we have to compete for 
business with subsidized carriers. But it’s 
easier on you and your pocket-book,“George”! 
And it’s better for our country, too. Because 
in the long run, private industries... like 
private citizens...must be independently self- 
reliant if America’s greatness is to endure. 


CrweeT E. PReomrrrnns 
— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON 13, D.C. 














AT MONTAUK, LONG ISLAND—ON THE ATLANTIC—120 MILES AT SEA 
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OPENS 
JUNE 20th 

Direction: te. 
JAMES J. CARROLL é "39 


















LINDSEY HOPKINS, Jr. 
President 
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The MANOR, a complete, modern resort, offers a delightful variety of diversions: ie 


* Superb sun and surf bathing *® Deep-sea and fresh water fishing 
*® 150 foot salt water pool * Horseback Riding 
* Immaculate, immense sandy beaches * Cocktail and Supper Dancing on Patio 
» *® Sporty 18-hole golf course *® Entertainment in the Coral Room 
2: © Championship Tennis Courts * Cabanas Available 
' * No Admission charge to the Beach Club for Manor guests 


New Yorks Fintit, Cools, Oc0ean Reo 


For Reservations Call or Write ; 23 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 1 EAST 42nd STREET * ROOM 304 * MU 2-3323 ; y 
OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT - 
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If You Are Interested in 
Organizing for 

Greater Sales Effort 

or for Lower 


ALBanyY 


N 


| 
tikes On gene 
SPE rut mance 





Business is good in this center of diversified 
fe ckesatel and Ase th. ..68 


Operating Cost— Cover the tenitory from Hotel Syrecuse, 


600 Constantantly modern rooms. : : 
James F. Gilday, Mgr. eo 
You will be particularly in- 


terested in the 36-page book- 
let, “Time and Office Work,” 
just off the press. We shall be 
glad to send you a copy, if 


~ TRUTH 


ABOUT THE WORLD 
IS READ IN EUROPE 
AND THE FAR EAST 


you will write for it on your 
business letterhead, address- 
ing Shaw- Walker, Muskegon 
30, Michigan. 


“Buik Likes 
Skyscraper” 





GHAW-WALKER 


Branches or Dealers in 417 Cities. 


v'* NEWSWEEK 


OVERSEAS EDITIONS 
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Mathews found 50,000 Americanisms 


papers. Last week, reviewing his ma- 
terial in the page-proof stage, Mathews 
previewed the book. The word “banjo,” 
for example, was traced back by an ex- 
pert to the little-known Gullah language 
of the coastal islands off South Carolina. 
A piece in the Congressional Record 
described the fence that made cattle 
history, the “barbed-wire fence,” a pure- 
born Americanism. 

An inmate of an Eastern penitentiary 
serving 40 years for armed robbery gave 
Mathews his clue to the word “phoney.” 
It comes from the Irish “fawney,” a con- 
fidence game. The word was first used 
in the United States at about the time 
the telephone was introduced, and 
hence, Mathews concludes, the spelling. 

The term “keep the ball rolling” goes 
back to the Presidential campaign of 
William Henry Harrison in 1840. There 
was a ball used in his political parades, 
measuring 30 feet in diameter, which 
was rolled down the street to the ac- 
companiment of cheers. To “keep it 
rolling” there was a man walking inside, 
and newspapers picked up the phrase. 

Mathews works in a cluttered office of 
the University Press building and is sur- 
rounded by shelves covered with the 
notes he types on different words. He 
has approximately 500,000 individual 
references. “We have developed a lan- 
guage in the United States which is 
unique on earth,” he says proudly. The 
new dictionary, to be priced at around 
$50, will contain no slang, however. In 
comparison to solid American contribu- 
tions to the English language, Mathews 
thinks it’s insignificant. 

Newsweek, May 22, 1950 
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THINKING CAP... 


Today’s Army needs men of Action 





COMMUNICATIONS HEADPHONES W 
S HEADPHONES WORN SPECIAL U. S. ARMY HELMET WITH NET 


FS a eT who are Thinkers as well COVER, WORN BY AIRBORNE TROOPER 
The regulation U. S. Army “Class A” uniform cap ti) 
° e ’ A) 
for all enlisted men, shown above, is a symbol of a Wy, “ NY, 
America’s new Army. It is a thinking Army—adept es 


at a multitude of technical specialties, trained to 
meet complex problems of modern military science, 
disciplined in the maintenance of a morale which has 
never been equalled. 





HELMET LINER WORN BY CONSTABULARY 7 ' : vals 
PERSONNEL IN OCCUPIED GERMANY Today’s Army needs men of intelligence, versatility, FUR PARKA, DESIGNED FOR SUB-ARCTIC 


initiative and character—career-minded men who are a a 
equal to the opportunities afforded by the most tech- 
nically advanced army in history. 


Enlistment requirements are higher, and educational 
opportunities within the Service are greater, than 
ever before. Alert, qualified young men who can 
qualify should examine the possibilities of a reward- 
ing lifetime career in the new U.S. Army. 





ARMY FATIGUE CAP—POPULAR WITH 


HELMET, WITH EARPHONE CUT-OUTS, FOR 
ENLISTED MEN AT WORK AND AT PLAY U & Y ‘ ’ 
. e A aa ne USE IN U.S. ARMY ARMORED FORCES 
a 
RECRUITING 


VISIT YOUR NEAREST U. S. ARMY AND 
U.S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING STATION 


A career in the U. S. Army today offers broad opportunities 
for education, technical training, travel, advancement, 
and security. Talk with an Army career specialist today. 
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BONDED STAMP FINE BOURBON bee 




















Of Topmost Choice in 


When you take your first reveal- a$ 
ing sip of OLD TAYLOR, your = 
search for a really choice bour- Shi 
bon will end right there. From esti 
then on you’re sure to make wil 
OLD TAYLOR your topmost 
choice. It’s that kind of bourbon! can 


National Distillers Products Corp. | 
0 New York, N. Y. Cre 
the 
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MOVIES 


INDUSTRY: 


Art in Utah 


About a year ago Gordon Crowe, a 
29-year-old Army veteran, yawned and 
walked out of a dull Hollywood film that 
was playing in a Salt Lake City theater. 
Stopping at a neighboring beer parlor, 
he ran across several fellow townsmen 
who had just done the same thing. 

On a subsequent business trip to New 
York, Crowe, in the advertising business 
at the time, happened to drop in on a 
showing of “The Quiet One,” a poignant 
documentary of a Negro child which was 
not made in the American film capital. 
This time he stayed to the end. And he 
left with an idea that may eventually 
revolutionize the business of small dis- 
tributors whose foreign or non-Johnston 
Office product has, with a few exceptions, 
been popular as rat poison in communities 
of under a million population. 

Hurrying back to Salt Lake City Crowe 
found a man who was erecting a two- 
story side-street commercial building. 
“He wanted to rent me space for my 
advertising agency,” Crowe says. “I took 
him up on it and persuaded him to install 
a movie house in the basement.” 

Before long the fast-talking, 6-foot ex- 
member of the Army magazine Yank 
found himself operating a 98-seat hole- 
in-the-wall called Cinema Art—and per- 
fotming a small miracle in making a profit 
on a straight diet of non-Hollywood films 
in a community the size of Salt Lake City 
(population, 200,000). 

Crowe undertook his bold venture on 
a $7,500 shoestring. But after his first few 
weeks, which included showings of “The 
Quiet One,” Vittorio De Sica’s “Shoe 
Shine,” and a reissue of “Pygmalion,” he 
estimates that his first year’s net profits 
will run around $5,000. Most of his cus- 
tomers are university students, the city’s 
foreign population, and music lovers who 
came to see such productions as the 
film version of “La Traviata.” 

In addition to his financial success, 
Crowe, who would like to expand his 
theater to 200 seats, has been inundated 
with fan mail indicating a surprising de- 
mand for little “art” theaters throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

A Montreal filmmaker offered Crowe his 
assistance. A department-store executive 
in Kalamazoo asked his advice on bring- 
ing Cinema Art-type films to a 600-seat 
Civic Theater. And from Virginia came 
a proposal to construct a similar house in 
Richmond, near the State University. 

Crowe himself is noncommittal about 
what could turn out to be a major new 
wrinkle in the movie industry. “I don’t 
want to lead a crusade for art film 

ouses,” he explains, “but maybe some- 
one should. From the looks of these 
letters everyone wants to get into the act.” 


Newsweek, May 22, 1950 











Wlew Howe of 
The M. & St. L. Railway 


Ges 


This is the new General Office Building of the Minneapo- 
lis & St. Louis Railway, as it will look when completed in 
early 1951 on Franklin Avenue between Stevens and First 
Avenues South in Minneapolis, near the edge of the down- 
town business district. Construction was begun April 4. 

To cost nearly $1,000,000, the project climaxes an 
improvement program on which the M. & St. L. has spent 
more than $50,000,000 since the present management, 
headed by President Lucian C. Sprague, assumed charge 
in 1935. 

The new headquarters building, attractive in appear- 
ance but modern and utilitarian in design and equipment, 
will comprise two stories and basement. It will be 
U-shaped, with frontage of 201 feet on Franklin Avenue, 
181 on First Avenue and 161 on Stevens. Foundation and 
walls will be built to carry additional floors when needed. 
Floor space will total some 80,000 square feet and nearly 
300 M. & St. L. officials and employes will occupy the 
various offices. 

Walls will be faced with red Minnesota granite and 
cream-colored brick. A raised terrace will extend 75 feet 
along the front. Materials and equipment produced in 
Minnesota will be used extensively. An escalator will run 
from the first to the second floors and an auto park for 
employes will occupy the rear of the site. Clyde W. Smith 
of Minneapolis is the architect and the James Leck Com- 
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ONLIWON TOWELS 





Skilled Mechanic 
Reports On 
Paper Towels 


“I really give a paper towel a 
workout when I wash up, be- 
cause in this business your hands 
get rough and dirty. 


“If there’s anything I don’t 
like it’s a towel that falls apart 
before your hands are half dry. 
So when they put these Onliwon 
Towels in our washroom, I said, 
‘Someone around here is sure 


>’ 9° 


smart. 


Onliwon Towels are strong 
when wet, absorbent, lint-free 
and pleasant to use — the most 
economical and efficient towel 
service for every washroom 
throughout plant, store, shop or 
office building. 
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ONLIWON 

Paper Towels 

Toilet Tissue 
Seat Covers 


A.P.W. PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
ALBANY 1,N.Y. 


ONLIWON TOWELS 


Wherever there’s a washroom 
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MOVIES 





REVIEWS: 


New Films 


A Ticket to Tomahawk (Twentieth 
Century-Fox). Every so often Hollywood 
relaxes to the extent of lampooning one 
of its own sacred stereotypes, but it isn’t 
often that the result turns out to be such 
a rollicking, light-handed entertainment 
as this Technicolored take-off of the epic- 


Beset by desperadoes and rampaging 
Arapahos, this triumphant trek offers op- 
portunities for legitimate excitement and 
even for a song-and-dance number in- 
volving Dailey and a troupe of wayfaring 
ladies. But most of all the script is 
bolstered by a nice comic invention and 
glib dialogue to match. The players— 
including Rory Calhoun as a personable 
desperado, Charles Kemper as an ugh- 
uttering Indian and Chief Thundercloud 





Baxter, Dailey, and friends boost Emma Sweeny over the rough spots 


size Western. For this happy exception, 
the credit goes chiefly to director Richard 
Sale and to his wife, Mary Loos, with 
whom he collaborated on the script. 

Their hero is one Johnny-Behind-the- 
Deuce (Dan Dailey), a long-legged, 
rambling drummer who arrives in Epi- 
taph, Colo., just in time to incur the sus- 
picions of Kit Dodge Jr. (Anne Baxter), 
a young lady who has never been kissed 
and isn’t likely to be, considering. Some- 
thing of a tomboy, and a whiz with a pair 
of six-shooters, Kit has just been ap- 
pointed deputy sheriff and Johnny oblig- 
ingly decides to get out of town on the 
next train for Tomahawk. 

As it turns out, this is a first run for the 
new narrow-gauge line, and the Emma 
Sweeny (a stylish, 38-ton locomotive 
commanded by Walter Brennan) has to 
get at least one paying passenger through 
in order to hold the company’s franchise. 
There are several natural hazards that 
make Emma’s success improbable, not 
the least of which is the absence of 
tracks for the first 40-mile stretch. How- 
ever, Johnny reluctantly supplies the pas- 
senger and Epitaph furnishes the mules 
to start Emma on her long haul over 
the mountains. 


as a voluble Arapaho (“He’s a very high 
type aborigine,” Johnny explains defen- 
sively)—are merely required to carry on 
as if they were enjoying themselves. This 
is an easy assignment. As for Emma 
Sweeny, she takes her place in rail- 
roading history along with Casey Jones 
Jr., the chesty little locomotive of Walt 
Disney’s “Dumbo.” 


Se Young, So Bad (United Artists). 
The plight of youthful female malefac- 
tors who suffer in ill-conducted detention 
homes should be common knowledge to 
most moviegoers by this time. But this 
latest attempt to tackle the problem 
succeeds in combining some sensitive 
acting with run-of-the-mill brutality. 
Paul Henreid, as a well-meaning psy- 
chiatrist bucking an implacable system, 
leads a cast that includes Grace Coppin 
as a sadistic prison housemother. Rosita 
Moreno, a wayward Spanish lass who 
hangs herself as a result of mistreatment, 
and Anne Francis, an attractive film new- 
comer, as the mother of an illicit baby 
she doesn’t want at first, also contribute 
to giving a good deal of dignity and 
social purpose to a film that may be 
advertised primarily for its sex value. 
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Wanderer and Wife 


If there has ever been any question 
why D. H. Lawrence never wrote an- 
other book with the clarity and power of 
“Sons and Lovers,” Richard Aldington’s 
biography should answer it. An English 
coal miner’s son, the intense and passion- 
ate child of quarreling and high-spirited 
parents, Lawrence won a King’s Scholar- 
ship in a _ nationwide competition, 
attended the University of Nottingham, 
taught school, and had written two more 
than promising novels and some fine 
poems when he began his great book. 

At this time, in April 1912, he had 
lunch with a professor at his university. 
Present was the professor’s wife, Frieda 
von Richthofen Weekley. She was the 
daughter of Baron von Richthofen, who 
had an important military post in Metz. 
Her cousin became the famous flier of 
the first world war. Aldington says that it 
has never been made clear how “this 
magnificent creature” happened to marry 
an English professor, but that she was not 
unhappy and spent her time with her 
three children and “an occasional mild 
flirtation with one of the less stupid 
students or some German visitor.” 

When her husband was on a vacation, 
she asked Lawrence to spend the night 
with her. He refused, but insisted that 
she go away with him. On May 4 they 
went to Metz, where Lawrence was 
promptly arrested as an English spy by 
the Germans. Frieda appealed to her 
father, telling him that she was going to 
leave her husband. The old _ baron 
ordered Lawrence out of Metz, and thus 
began the wanderings of this strange 
pair. Despite sickness, rapture, poverty, 
wrangling, and an incessant battle of 
wills, Lawrence finished “Sons and 
Lovers” in six months. 

Aldington says: “Only a woman such 
as Frieda, with her health, strength, 





Aldington portrays egomania 
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good looks, vitality, and self-confidence,” 


could have endured life with a ‘genius’ 
which included so much exasperation, 
frayed nerves, cocksure assertiveness, 
profound self-mistrust, and downright 
perversity.” His “D. H. Lawrence” is a 
full-length portrait of egomania, of 
crockery-smashing and quarrels in Ba- 
varia, Italy, England, France, Sardinia, 
Capri, Ceylon, Australia, New Mexico, 
New York, England, and Italy again, 
lasting until Lawrence’s death in 1930, a 
life of foolish arguments, bullying, insult- 
ing letters to old friends, the persecution 
of Lawrence as a German spy, the sup- 
pression of his books, his growing finan- 
cial independence, the brief interludes 
of peace, with Lawrence writing con- 
stantly despite increasingly wild ideas 
and projects, more melodramatic per- 
sonal relations, longer and harder jour- 
neys, greater weakness as his tuberculosis 
worsened—a record of unrest so unceas- 
ing that it becomes remarkable that he 
was able to write at all. (D. H. 
Lawrence. By Richard Aldington. 432 
pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3.75.) 


Ray of Hope 


The argument of radio commentator 
Joseph C. Harsch’s “The Curtain Isn’t 
Iron” is that there remains a valid hope 
for the liberation of the Soviet satellite 
states without war. Foreign correspond- 
ent of The Christian Science Monitor, 
Harsch traveled through most of them 
in 1947 and 1949 and offers his brief 
book, not as an authoritative statement, 
but as a practical account, based on 
observation of what is happening in the 
countries under Soviet domination. 

These countries now represent the 
balance of power between the East and 
the West. War would leave nothing of 
value in them. The West wants to see 
them liberated, partly for their own sake, 
partly from fear of the Soviets. Within 
them the Soviet Union seems increasingly 
like a religious state bent on converting 
the world, and as in the past such com- 
binations of church and state have fallen 
because the religious state does not put 
the material interest of its people first. 

Despite the impressive rebuilding in 
Poland, Harsch finds Russian influence 
weakening for this reason, with Finland’s 
defiance, Yugoslavia’s revolt, and every 
satellite watching the outcome of Tito’s 
independence. Harsch believes that if 
the West can make it clear that it will 
treat an aggression against Yugoslavia as 
it would one against France, Denmark, 
or Italy, the hope and confidence of 
every patriot under Soviet domination 
would be sustained; that the average 
Russian is still isolationist; that the nego- 
tiated withdrawal of the Red Army to 
the Russian border is not unthinkable. 
(THe Curtain Isn't Iron. By Joseph C. 
Harsch. 192 pages. Doubleday. $2.) 


A Hard Day 


Helen Howe’s “The Circle of the Day” 
is a novel about a woman emotionally 
wounded on the morning of her tenth 
wedding anniversary, and moving blindly 
through the afternoon and evening, to 
the beauty parlor, to her daughter's 
school, to a meeting with an old flame, 
constantly in motion, restless and _tor- 
mented, until her return home. The 
shock is her discovery that her husband 
has a 4-year-old son by the girl he had 
loved before his marriage. 

The background is Manhattan musical 





Miss Howe writes of a woman alone 


circles (her husband is an artist’s agent) 
with an aside into her own small-town 
high-school friendship and an interlude 
of a liberal woman’s club luncheon, filled 
with lamentably confused talk about 
Fascists and Communists and ex-Com- 
munists. Some doubt remains that this 
confusion is not the author’s. 

But the wife’s feeling that she must 
go through the day with composure, her 
shamefaced peering through the bars of 
Gramercy Park to see her husband's son, 
and her loneliness—“any woman alone 
in the evening in New York carries her 
loneliness, her unwantedness, about with 
her like a great ungainly parcel, with 
nowhere to put it down”—is moving. And 
the ceaseless hurry of the day suggests 
the torment of some wounded animal 
trying to find a place to hide. (THE 
CrrcLE OF THE Day. By Helen Howe. 
265 pages. Simon & Schuster. $3.) 


Occupied Hungary 


Twenty miles southwest of Budapest, 
in the village of Mora, Polish-born 
Alexandra Orme lived with her Hungar- 
ian husband when the Red Army came 
through. “Comes the Comrade,” the 
Book-of-the-Month Club choice for June, 
is about as good-natured an account as 
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could be expected of the subsequent 
occupation from December 1944 to 
March 1945. The lord of the manor 
announced that he would throw a party 
for the first Russian unit to reach Mora. 
When it came, he was told that the Red 
Army was well fed, and when he tried 
to find his cattle, horses, and sheep 
afterward, he knew why. 

Lida, the Polish narrator of the story, 
a tall thin girl weighing 92 pounds, 
studied Russian all summer to welcome 
the comrades in their own tongue. It 
wasn’t necessary. She was propositioned 
at pistol-point, and then out of kindness 


Mrs. Orme saw the comrades come 


“because her husband was old and ill.” 
A few Russians were good soldiers and 
friendly, however, which was fortunate, 
for the peasants (first burying their own 
possessions) took the opportunity for a 
little class vengeance and informed 
falsely on the people of the manor 
house. There life quickly settled down 
to a cocktail party each day, each lasting 
twenty hours. Later, when fifteen Hun- 
garians and Poles were quartered in a 
small farmhouse on the estate, living 
became more difficult. 

The Russians were a strange and 
contradictory people who put you out of 
your home, burned your furniture, stole 
everything, lied, cheated, fought each 
other, and yet refused to milk a cow 
because it did not belong to them. They 
had reasons for everything, and when 
they raped a child they said it was 
because the women all hid or had syph- 
ilis. (Comes THE Comrabe. By Alexandra 
Orme. 376 pages. Morrow. $4.) 


Great Soldier 


_ The early years of Grant make him one 
of the most likable of America’s great 
men and certainly one of the most likable 
of her great soldiers. Not that they were 
exceptional; on the contrary. Neighbors 
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searching their memories could recall 
only the lamest anecdotes. Lloyd Lewis 
has col!*cted all the stories in “Captain 
Sam Grant” and they seem astonishingly 
forced, stagy, or humdrum. Grant re- 
mains interesting in spite of them, and 
they seem to have been told about him 
all through his life. This book, which was 
intended to do for Grant what Freeman’s 
biography did for Lee (Lewis died last 
year), carries Grant through the years of 
his failure as a soldier and farmer to his 
first Civil War command. 

A moon-faced, chubby boy, embar- 
rassed throughout his boyhood by his 





Culver 


Grant was too good a model 


father’s bragging about him, only 5 feet 
and 1 inch in height when he entered 
West Point, Grant was there during the 
great days of Sherman and Thomas, 
Ewell, Longstreet, McLaws, Pope, Porter, 
McClellan, MacDowel, Burnside, Pick- 
ett, Jackson, Van Dorn, and (two of the 
most brilliant) Don Carlos Buell and 
Nathaniel Lyon. Over them all was the 
record of Lee, who never got a single 
demerit. Grant used to read the debates 
in Congress, figuring out how long it 
would take him to get home in case 
Congress abolished the Academy. 
During the Mexican War, when the 
exploits of such soldiers as Ringgold and 
Ridgely, Bragg and Duncan overshad- 
owed even the heroism of Lee, as well as 
the astonishing record of most of the rest 
of his classmates, Grant was a quarter- 
master. But his perceptions were so just, 
his sympathy so keen, his observation so 
acute, his humor so unfailing, and his 
command of English prose so remarkable, 
that he could never be merely a dutiful 
subordinate. His descriptions of his first 
battles in his “Memoirs” are masterly, 
and they are no less telling in Lloyd 
Lewis’s longer account of the Mexican 
campaign. At Resaca de la Palma Grant 
captured a colonel and a few privates 
and discovered that they had been cap- 
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tured before. He concluded that the 
battle would have been won, “just as it 
was, if I had not been there.” 

Jonathan Daniels suggested a few 
years ago that Robert E. Leewas not a 
proper model for Southerners because 
he was too good—no one could live up to 
his example, so no one tried to do so. But 
Grant’s combination of ordinary humanity 


with masterly leadership make it seem 


that Grant was too good for Southerners 
and Northerners alike. (Captain SAM 
Grant. By Lloyd Lewis. 512 pages. 
Little, Brown. $6.) 


Other Books 


I Cuose Justice. By Victor Krav- 
chenko. 489 pages. Scribners. $3.75. On 
Nov. 18, 1947, the French Communist 
weekly, Les Lettres Francaises, pub- 
lished an article, “How Kravchenko Was 
Manufactured,” by Sim Thomas. The ar- 
ticle claimed that Kravchenko, a gambler 
and drunkard, sold his name and stolen 
Russian documents for an _ anti-Soviet 
book of lies and falsehoods. Kravchenko 
sued for libel and won. The lawsuit, 
which dragged on for two months early 
in 1949, was reported in the American 
press (Newsweek, Feb. 7, 1949), but 
this book is the full documentation of the 
author’s gathering of 29 witnesses and 
documents to corroborate his story, of the 
defense witnesses flown to Paris by the 
Soviet Government and closely watched 
until their return, of the whole gigantic 
fraud that dramatically revealed NKVD 
tactics in framing innocent people. 

Tue Ben Litty LEGEND. By J. Frank 


‘Dobie. 237 pages. Little, Brown. $3.50. 


If J. Frank Dobie had not actually seen 
and talked with Ben Lilly (in the old 
Shelton Hotel in El Paso in 1928), readers 
might doubt that he ever existed outside 
the imagination of tall-tale tellers. Born 
in Alabama in 1856, Ben Lilly hunted 
bears and mountain lions all his life, until 
shortly before his death in Texas in 1936. 
One day about 1884 Lilly’s wife asked 
him why he didn’t shoot a chicken hawk 
outside the house. He took his gun and 
came back a year later, saying: “That 
hawk kept flying.” He was the chief 
hunter for one of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
expeditions. He was credited with killing 
600 mountain lions and certainly killed 
55 lions and 12 bears in the few months 
he worked for the Biological Survey. 
When he was about 62 he gave up 
eating mountain lion. On one hunt in 
Mexico, trailing a grizzly, he killed a 
mountain lion with a pocketknife, three 
black bears and another mountain lion, 
before he got the grizzly: “I chased him 
in three states and two countries.” L. 
Frank Dobie has assembled the few facts 
and the many legends of Ben Lilly into 
the sort of brief and pungent book that 
is likely still to be read when most of 
its contemporaries are forgotten. 
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''The hottest, most controversial 
book in months’’—Walter Winchell 
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“ HE first complete account of the greatest trial of 

our time. . . this brilliant book, as exciting as a 
detective story and as factual as a multiplication 
table, in the end puts to rest all those doubts which 
so long have troubled thoughtful Americans.” 


—WILLIAM L. WHITE, Editor EMPORIA GAZETTE 





“ RAMATIC and grimly fascinating story of Whit- 

taker Chambers and Alger Hiss... an exciting 

book . . . will cause a number of readers to revise 
their estimates.”—THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
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No Red Herring 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HIGH niche in journalism is open for 
A someone who has the will, the 
patience, and the shrewdness to pick 
up the threads of Kansas City political 
shenanigans where Maurice Milligan 
left the story at the end of his book, 
“Missouri Waltz,” and follow the trail 
to—wherever it may lead. It is a story 
of high politics and low living, of great 
influence, badly placed loyalties, safe 
blowing, murder, gambling, 
hoodlumism, and _ sundry 
rascalities. And in the na- 
tional interest it should be 
rooted out and told. 

I suggest that it be done 
by journalism because it is 
becoming clear that the sor- 
did tale will not be elicited 
by official investigations. 
There was hope for a while 
that the recently created 
Senate Committee to Investigate Or- 
ganized Crime might put together the 
pieces of the story. But it will be a 
surprise now, considering the member- 
ship of that committee, if anything 
comes of it except the twice-told tale 
of interstate gambling combines, rec- 
ommendations that Federal laws 
tighten up the loopholes in interstate 
laws, and prosecutions for perjury of a 
few tinhorn slot-machine peddlers. 

Sen. Estes Kefauver initiated the 
probe idea a long time ago. After a 
Senate battle of unusual ferocity, in 
which Republicans contended for 
their right to select the two minority 
members, the issue was decided by 
the ever-faithful Vice President’s vote 
after a tie. It was thus decreed that 
the Vice President should select the 
members from the Judiciary and the 
Interstate Commerce Committees. 
Senator Kefauver in accordance with 
custom received the chairmanship. 
The other Democratic members are 
Senators Hunt and O’Conor. The Re- 
publican members are Senators Wiley, 
ranking Republican on the Judiciary 
Committee, and Tobey of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee. 


HESE are far from inspiring minority 
4 eng Republicans wanted Sena- 
tor Donnell, because he knows a lot 
about Missouri, and Senator Ferguson, 
because he is the best investigator in 
the Senate. Custom should have been 
followed by permitting the minority to 
select the minority members. 





The Democratic majority, by deny- 
ing this, betrayed a sense of danger 
that should hardly mark the mood of 
serene and unassailable minds. If 
there is nothing buried in Kansas City 
that could hurt the supremely con- 
fident Fair Deal, this refusal to admit 
real diggers is not the way to show it. 

The country is entitled to have a 
number of matters explained. Kansas 
City politics is a national dis- 
grace. It may be that current 
Pendergastism is less corrupt 
than in the old days when 
Tom was living, but it is sor- 
did and vicious. The Presi- 
dent pursued with vindictive 
power Maurice Milligan, 
who sent Truman’s bene- 
factor to jail. 

President Truman decreed 
the defeat of Congressman 
Slaughter, and it was done in the pri- 
mary. The Kansas City Star brought 
out the fact that fraudulent votes were 
used in this job. The ballots were 
mysteriously blown up, and thus the 
vital evidence disappeared. 

Congressman Slaughter, driven to 
private life, was then vindictively pur- 
sued by a prosecution so thoroughly 
phony that it revolted the judge, who 
summarily dismissed it. 


RUMAN placed the Pendergast 
Tae on a great national party by 
naming a Kansas City Democrat, 
William M. Boyle, national chairman. 
Boyle at a_ birthday party for 
Pendergast II bestowed a national 
Democratic blessing on the lethargic 
boss by making an official presentation 
of a symbolic offering. 

Notable in the corrupt organization 
of Kansas City are plenty of evidences 
of the President’s continuing loyalty 
to the organization. 

These are not pleasant omens for 
Federal law enforcement in a city 
which is a link in interstate criminal 
activities. For the repression of those 
activities is a Federal problem for 
which the President and his Attorney 
General are responsible. 

President Truman, in citing the 
Sermon on the Mount as his guide, no 
doubt meant that the meek are 
blessed “for they shall inherit the 
earth.” The trouble is that when the 
meek inherit the earth they lose all 
their meekness. 





Newsweek, May 22, 1950 
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Another development from Geon polyvinyl materials 


OU are looking at something new 
and unusual in decorative fabrics 
made from Geon—patterns never be- 
fore achieved in heavy vinyl sheeting. 


These many-colored, embossed pat- 
terns are now offered in a wide selection 
of designs and shades . . . which means 
that decorative fabrics made from Geon 
are now available for uses in every 
room of the home. 


Because it is made from Geon poly- 
vinyl materials, this new covering needs 


B. F. Goodrich Chemi SOR 
. F. Goodric emical Company «).2°% 


GEON polyvinyl! materials * HYCAR American rubber * GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 


little care, is fire-resistant and can be 
wiped clean with a damp cloth. 


The many advantages of Geon—its 
durability, the ease of cleaning, its 
resistance to acids, alcohol, etc.—are 
found in many other products made 
from these versatile polyvinyl materials. 
Perhaps this new application will cause 
you to ask— What can Geon do for me 
in creating a product that will roll up 
the profits? 


Geon can be calendered, extruded, 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not manufacture 
these fabrics. We supply raw materials only. 


molded, or used as a coating. We 
supply it in raw material form only— 
no finished products. For complete in- 
formation and technical help, write 
Dept. B-6, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company, Rose Bldg., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 
























NOTED THROAT SPECIALISTS REPORT on 30-Day Test of Camel smokers... 


Not one single case of throat irritation 
due tosmoking CAMELS! —s_ pas, 





‘ 








Yes, these were the findings of noted throat specialists after a total of 2,470 z 
weekly examinations of the throats of hundreds of men and women ¥ 
who smoked Camels —and only Camels—for 30 consecutive days. 3 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA STAR 


NADINE CONNER 


«When I smoke, I have to think 
of my voice. I made the Camel 
30-Day Mildness Test. It proved 
Camels agree with my throat. 


They’re mild and taste so good!” 


MAKE A NOTE ...REMEMBER YOUR THROAT! 


HOUSEWIFE Polly 
Barker: “I know 
I'll never sing on 
the stage, but 
mildness counts 
with me, too. The 
30-Day Test won 
me to Camels. 











the cigarette that 
agrees with my 
throat I's Camels 
—cool and mild!” 
















TEACHER 
Mary Turner: 
“Lecturing is far 
from easy on my 
throat. I smoke 
Camels! They 
agree with my 
throat. Wonderful 
tasting, too!” 



























R. J. Beynolds Tobacco Co , Winston Salem, N. C. 





YOUR “T-ZONE” 
WL TELL YOU— 
T for Throat, T 
for Taste. Smoke 
Camels for 30 
days! See for your- 
self how mild and 


Set yur ou 20 Dy Camel MIDNESS Tat Talay! Rey SE 







@ Gilda in * Rigoletto”... Rosina in “ Barber of Seville”... lovely Metropolitan 
star Nadine Conner has added role after role to her operatic triumphs. 





























